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Ir is recorded by Anacreon, that in olden 
time—perhaps in the age of the mammoth, masto- 
don and megalonix, the geologist can tell—the 
arrows manufactured by Vulcan, Venus sweetly 
tempered in honey, and all this while, the course 
of true love did rua smooth; but that, in a frolic- 
some but unlucky hour, Cupid mixed gall in his 
mother’s honey-pot, and hence has arisen a full 
moiety of all the ills that human flesh is heir to. 

Some similar roguery has doubtless been some- 
where practised in the manufacture of ink; and 
hence it is that the goose-quill, once like Cupid’s 
shafts, the implement of peace and love, like them, 
too, has becomeone of the most formidable weap- 
ons in war’s dread artillery. The Paixhan and 
Stockton guns, except when they shoot the 
wrong way, are as popguns in comparison to it. 

But lest it may be supposed that all this is a 
prelude to something aggressive or retaliatory; a 
plea for some meditated foray into the kingdoms 
of law, medicine or divinity, Mesmerism, Mor- 
monism, Fourierism, or Dorrism; let it be known 
that my ink has been thoroughly expurgated of 
all its bellicose properties, and that I have neither 
taste nor talents for such deeds of heroism. Were 
I, like other contributors to the South Western 
Monthly, worthy to enter the sanctuary of the 
Muses, who do not count myself meet to approach 
the threshold of its vestibule, my prayer should 
be that of the merry old poet above mentioned— 
for ‘“‘Homer’s lyre without its crimson string.” 
But as Horace, though no poet himself, made 
whetstones for other poets—this paradigm, as 
Aristotle calls it, is very appropos—as Sosia in 
Plautus, though safe and snug in his tent all the 
while, could tell how valiantly his master, Am- 
vhitryo, fought; and as Homer, though no dunce, 
wrote a Dunciad, and the Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, though himself neither frog nor mouse; so 
may aman of peace record, as he best can, the 
_warlike deeds of heroes, 

The war, then, which it is proposed briefly to 
notice, and which in its duration exceeded the 
Trojan, in renewals, the Punic, and in allies, the 
Peloponnesian, arose, according to Dean Swift, 
as follows. Of the two peaks of Mount Parnas- 
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sus, the highest had been possessed from time im- 
memorial by certain tenants denominated ancients ; 
the lowest had been recently settled by a colony 
called moderns. ‘The latter, disliking their situa- 
tion, sent ambassadors to the ancients to complain 
of a great nuisance, viz: that the height of their 
part of Parnassus quite spoiled their prospect, 
and therefore to avoid a war, offered them a choice 
of two things; either that the ancients would be 
pleased to swap peaks with them on even terms; 
or else the said ancients give leave to the moderns 
to come with shovels and mattocks, and level the 


; said hill as low as they shall think convenient. 


To which the ancients made answer; how little 
they expected such a message as this, from a colo- 
ny, whom they had admitted out of their own free 
grace, to so.near a neighborhood. That as to 
their own seat, they were the Aborigines of it, 
and therefore to talk with them of a removal or 
surrender, was a language that they did not un- 
derstand. ‘That if the height of their peak short- 
ened the prospect of the moderns, it was a disad- 
vantage they could not help; but desired them to 
consider, whether that injury (if it be any) were 
not largely recompensed, by the shade and shelter 
itafforded them. That as to the levelling or dig- 
ging down, it was either folly or ignorance to pro- 
pose it, if they did, or did not know, how their 
peak was an entire rock, which would break their 
tools and hearts, without any damage to itself; that 
they would, therefore, advise the moderns rather to 
raise their own peak, than dream of pulling down 
that of the ancients ; to the former of which, they 
would not only give license, but also largely con- 
tribute. All this was rejected by the moderns, 
with much indignation, who still insisted upon 
one of the two expedients; and so this difference 
broke out into a long and obstinate war, in which 
whole rivulets of ink were exhausted. A remark- 
able incident occurred at a certain stage of this 
contest, which the same writer accounts for in the 
following manner. In books is wonderfully in- 
stilled and preserved the spirit of each writer while 
he is alive; and after his death, his soul transmi- 
grates thither and informs and animates them.— 
Whether this theory be the true one or not, so it 
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was, that the quarrel was taken up by the ancient | thor, and of presenting a copy of the same to 


and modern books in the King’s Library in Lon- 
don, in the Island of Great Britain, and a terrible 
battle ensued, the particulars of which, to- 
gether with the Episode of the Spider and the 
Bee, may be found in Swift’s account of it, enti- 
tled the Battle of the Books, except that from the 
imperfections of the manuscript, from which he 
derived the materials»of his history, it cannot be 
ascertained to which side the victory fell. 

Another less poetic but more reliable version of 
this celebrated controversy is as follows. The 
dispute (in regard to the comparative merits of the 
ancients and the moderns) which, in a certain 
sense, is as old, at least, as Horace, who pleasant- 
ly proposes to determine the merit of an author, 
as of wine, by the almanac, was revived in France, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, by 
Fontenelle, Perrault, and others, who strenuously 
maintained the superiority of the moderns. This 
unprofitable controversy, extending into England, 
was taken up by Sir William Temple, one of the 
most elegant writers of the age, who put forth, 
about the year 1690, an Essay upon Ancient and 
Modern Learning, in which he espoused the 
cause of antiquity, and in confirmation of the po- 
sition, ‘‘ that the oldest books are the best,” addu- 
ced the Fables of AZsop and the Epistles of Pha- 
laris. This work, though its chief excellence was 
the elegance of the composition, was greatly ad- 
mired and applauded, and being translated into 
French, by Boileau, induced, it is said, Perrault to 
recant his heresy. Temple was answered by Wm. 
Wotton, a gentleman of considerable eminence 
in literature, and who, at the age of six years, is 
said to have been able to read and translate Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew; at seven, to have added some 
knowledge of Arabic and Syriac; and at thir- 
teen, to have received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of Cambridge, at which 
time, he knew no less than twelve languages. 

While Wotton was preparing his Reflections, 
in reply to Sir William, Richard Bentley, who had 
been his contemporary in the University, inciden- 
tally mentioned that the Letters of Phalaris and 
ZEsop’s Fables, so far from being the oldest and 
best, were neither old nor good; that they were 
not written by their reputed authors, but were the 
forgeries of some sophists, who lived centuries 
later than the Fabulist at the court of Creesus and 
the tyrant of Agrigentum. Wotion justly con- 
sidering this opinion as having an important bear- 
ing on the controversy, engaged Bentley to 
connnit his reasons for it to writing, to be publish- 
ed as an appendix to his Feflections. This prom- 
ise, however, was not then fulfilled, and the work 
appeared without the Appendix. 

Meanwhile, the extravagant praise bestowed 
on them by so distinguished a scholar as Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, caused no inconsiderable demand 
for the Letters of Phalaris, at that time, a rare 
work. Dr. Aldrich,then Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was in the habit, it seems, of encouraging 
some of the best scholars of his college to pub- 
lish, each year, an edition of some classical au- 











each of his students. ‘The Hon. Charles Boyle, 
who, in the year 1703, became Earl of Orrery, 
was accordingly selected to edit the Phalaris Let- 
ters. In course of preparing the work for the 
press, Boyle wished to collate a manuscript of 
Phalaris in the Royal Library at London, of 
which Bentley was, at the time, librarian, ahd 
accordingly wrote to his London bookseller, 
whose name was Bennet, to procure this collation 
for him. The bookseller, as afterwards appeared, 
having been negligent of his duty, and the colla- 
tion being consequently but partially made, hoping 
thereby to screen himself, threw the blame on the 
librarian, who, it was charged, refused to loan the 
manuscript long enough to accomplish the object 
for which it was needed. Bentley, also, it seems, 
remarked to the bookseller, that he need not be 
afraid to undertake the publication, since the great 
names of those who recommended it, would en- 
sure its sale; but that the book was a spurious 
one, and unworthy of a new edition. This re- 
mark, coupled with the supposed refusal to loan 
the manuscript sufficient time to complete the col- 
lation, was taken very ill by Boyle, and the dis- 
courtesy alluded to, in offensive language, in the 
preface to the Letters. Bentley, who had received 
favors from one of Boyle’s relatives, and therefore 
really was, or affected to be, unwilling to engage 
in a controversy, courteously vindicated himself 
from censure, in a private letter to Boyle. This 
explanation, however, was not accepted, and here 
the affair, though unadjusted, rested for the time, 
in a state of neither war nor peace ; and in view 
of what followed, it may be said, behold, how 
great a fire 4 little spark kindleth ! 

Not long after, a new edition of Wotton’s 
Reflections being called for, Bentley, though re- 
luctantly, it would seem, for the reason above- 
mentioned, was prevailed upon to redeem his 
pledge; the second edition of the Reflections, 
therefore, appeared in 1697, with a “ Dissertation 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, 
Socrates and Euripides, and /Esop’s Fables” an- 
nexed. “This merciless attack,” says Dyce, in 
the preface to his edition of Bentley’s works in 
1836, “on the admired Epistles, and on Boyle’s 
edition, was regarded at Christ Church as an 
insult to the society ; and they immediately united 
their whole talent and learning for the production 
of a book, which was intended to destroy, at once 
and forever, the fame and character of Bentley. 
It was published in 1698, and entitled, ‘ Dr. Bent- 
ley’s Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris, 
and the Fables of AZsop, Examined, by the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, Esqr.’ But little of it seems to 
have been written by the gentleman in whose 
name it was sent forth, the greater portion of it was 
certainly from Atterbury’s pen; and Smalridge, 
John Freind, Robert Freind and Anthony Alsop 
are named as the other contributors. This tissue 
of superficial learning, ingenious sophistry, dex- 
terous malice, and happy raillery, immediately 
reached a second edition. The public, who had 
eagerly watched the progress of the controversy, 
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imagined that it was now ended, and that Bentley 
was driven in disgrace from the field. At length, 


in 1699, his immortal work appeared: ‘A Disser- | 


tation upon the Epistles of Phalaris: with an 
Answer to the Objections of the Hon. Charles 
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Boyle Esq.’ His victory wascomplete. To such | 


a volume, though his adversaries uttered an empty 
threat of refutation, no answer could be given.” 

Since the termination of this famous controver- 
sy, neither pen nor voice has been raised in behalf 
of the genuineness of the tyrant’s letters. Hav- 
ing been instrumental in gaining for Bentley the 
appellation of the British Aristarchus, they sunk 
into merited neglect from their “bad eminence,” 
as suddenly as they had risen; and now, beyond 
the walls of the older public libraries, it would 
probably be as difficult to procure a copy of Pha- 
laris as to find tne original of Ossian. As to the 
Fables, though they are still current, and, as fitted 
to convey entertainment and instruction, doubt- 
less will ever continue so, the spuriousness of 
many has been determined, and the genuineness 
of none can be ascertained, except perhaps it be 
such as are found in Aristotle and the older clas- 
sics. As Diogenes is made to assume the paternity 
of all the cynicisms of antiquity, and Xantippe 
the henpeckisms, so all fables, good and bad, have 
been fathered upon AZ sop. 

Those that are acquainted with the works, both 
prose and poetry, that issued from the London 
press about the commencement of the last century, 
can form some conception of the sensation pro- 
duced in the public mind by the Phalaris contro- 
versy. Mr. Dyce, in his edition of Bentley, gives 
a considerable list of works, whose authors en- 
gaged in it as allies or volunteers; and with but 
one or two exceptions, against Bentley. Besides 
this, almost all the wits, great and small, in and 
out of town, attacked the audacious critic, from 
Swift, who, in the Battle of the Books and else- 
where, attempted to cover the confusion of his 
p3tron, Sir William Temple, under his discomfit- 
ure, down to a poet, whose name we forget, and 
whose poetry is forgotten, except a couplet which 
ends somehow thus—we quote from memory— 

“ And had there been no Bentley, 

“ There ne’er had been a Boyle.” 
A clever carricature of the day also afforded the 
Londoners no little amusement at the critic’s ex- 
pense. The story of the tyrant’s bull is well 
known, which was a kind of stove, made by one 
Perillus, for Phalaris to roast his enemies in. 
Bentley therefore was represented as in the heated 
bull, with the label issuing from his mouth, “ Bet- 
ter roasted than Boyled.” 

Boyle, in addition to his high birth, is said to 
have been distinguished for engaging manners 
and a taste for literature. On perusing, therefore, 
as we have lately done, the merciless criticism 
inflicted on him, one eannot but feel somewhat 
the same pain at seeing him helpless in the clutch- 
es of the terrible Bentley, as when, in Virgil, the 
youthful Pallas falls by the hands of Turnus, or 
Lausus by those of the exasperated AEneas. 

A few words as to the methods by which the 
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spuriousness of the letters was determined. Only 
the more obvious, however, can be specified with- 
in the limits that we have prescribed for this 
article. 

1. Phalaris lived early in what may properly be 
called the historical age of Greece; according to 
the commonly received chronology, in the first 
half of the sixth century before Christ—being 
contemporary with Cyrus the Great—and more 
than half a century antecedent to the battle of 
Marathon. Living therefore before all the Greek 
and Latin authors, whose works are extant, ex- 
cept Homer and Hesiod, it might have been 
expected that they would have alluded to the let- 
ters had they existed, and the more so, as he was 
so notorious, and is so frequently mentioned on 
account of his cruelty and tyranny. © Not the 
most remote allusion to them, however, is any 
where discoverable for a thousand years after the 
tyrant’s death. 

2. It is known that literary forgeries were per- 
petrated during the period when Ptolemy, King 


_ of Egypt, and Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 


strove which should collect the largest library ; 
and hence it is that several pieces, usually pub- 
lished with the the works of Plato and Aristotle, 
are believed to have been composed at that time, 
and sold to these Royal collectors as the produc- 
tions of those authors. Similar impositions con- 
tinued to be practised in later ages, for money, 


' amusement, or from ambition or other motives, and 








among these, the Letters of Phalaris. 

So far the testimony is merely negative. The 
following, however, would seem to be decisive, 
not only that they could not have been from ‘the 
pen of the tyrant, but that the sophist who did 
compose them was not competent to the task : 

1. In one of the letters, Phalaris is made to 
borrow money from atown named Phintia, almost 
three hundred years before it was built. 

2. In the ninety-second letter, he threatens the 
poct Stesichorus for raising money and soldiers 
against him at Alwsa, one hundred and twenty 
years before this town existed. 

3. In the seventieth, he gives an account of ten 
pairs of Thericlean cups, presented to Polyclitus, 
the Messanian physician, for curing him when he 
was sick, whereas this kind of cups was not in- 
vented till one hundred and twenty years after the 
tyrant’s death. 

4. In the eighty-fifth, he boasts of a great vic- 
tory gained over the Zancleans and Messanians 
as if Zancle and Messania were two different 
towns, whereas they were the same, though the 
latter name was not given to it till above sixty 
years after his death. A similar anachronism is 
committed in regard to another city of Sicily, 
called Taurominium. 

5. In the tenth, he uses the words philosophy 
and philosophers, which did not exist previous to 
the time of Socrates, who invented them. 

6. In the sixty-third, he threatens Aristolochus 
for writing tragedies against him, when neither 
the name nor this kind of composition was known 
till after his time. 
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7. It is known that the Doric dialect was spoken 
in Sicily, yet the letters, though dated in the mid- 
dle of the island, and most of them directed to 
adjacent towns, and about private matters, are in 
the Attic dialect; and what makes the case still 
worse, it isnot even the Attic of Phalaris’ age. 

8. The coins mentioned in the letters are al- 
ways Attic and not Sicilian. 

9. In the fifty-first letter, Erythia, his wife is 
dead ; in the sixty-ninth, she is alive again. 

These are a few of the more obvious arguments 
advanced by Bentley to establish the spuriousness 
of the letters. The greater part of the disserta- 
tion, especially the rejoinder, or enlarged edition, 
is too subtle or tes learned to be read or apprecia- 
ted by the general reader. After perusing it, one 
can readily sympathise with the Greek professor— 
Spanheim, we believe—on the continent, who, as 
he used pleasantly to tell his classes, after reading 
one of Bentley’s works, threw aside his Greek in 
despair, nor could he for months muster courage 
enough to resume it. 

Bentley was not equally successful in his other 
essays on Latin and Greek authors; but his edi- 
tion of Milton evinces his want of taste and gen- 
ius in his native language, notwithstanding he 
was so deeply versed in ancient lore. Milton 
being blind, employed, as is well known, an 
amanuensis in the composition of his Paradise 
Lost. Bentley, therefore, imagines that this 
amanuensis interpolated words and verses ad 
libitum, and under cover of this absurd conjecture, 
proceeds to give his emendations of the great 
English epic. Hence Milton’s ‘ darkness visible,” 
the critic transforms into “a transpicuous gloom”! 
and ‘As from the centre thrice to the utmost 
pole” becomes “ Distance, which to express all 
measure fails”!! C. 





THE GRAVE OF THE BARD. 





BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 





I. 
How sleeps the Bard ? No stone above his rest, 
Far in the unbroken forests of the west: 
No pilgrim seeks the spot with generous care, 
And flowers, the grassy hillock to repair. 


Il. 
But far in happiest homes his song is heard, 
While gentlest hearts with sweetest woes are stirred, 
And memories, that embalm the name they keep, 
Even while they murmur his, in homage weep. 


Ill. 
Well they remember with rebuking sense, 
How great his toil, how small his recompense ; 
How lone he lived, unhonored till he died, 
A people’s scorn in life, in death their pride. 





THE FIRST GRAVE. 





“ Seed sown by God, to ripen for the harvest.” 





BeNEATH the pale October skies, 
Beside the slumbering wave, 
IIow calmly and how still it lies, 

That solitary grave! 


The only upturned spot of earth 
In all this grassy field, 

Where flowers and shrubs their treasures sweet 
In wild luxuriance yield. 


A thousand fertile plains around 
Are bright with gather’d spoil, 

And man receives, with gladden’d heart, 
Reward for honest toil. 


The seed, a few short months ago, 
In cold dark earth that lay, 

Hath yielded up its rich increase 
In golden sheaves to-day. 


But here “ beside the tall church tower,” 
Beneath the quiet sod, 

The human seed doth still await 
The harvest day of God. 


Through all the warm, bright summer hours, 
The treasure here hath lain; 

Yet Time shall die, ere He who sowed 
Shall come to reap again. 


Thou lonely grave! "Tis sweet to know 
The dust that thou dost keep, 

In blessed hope of Glory takes 
Its calm untroubled sleep ! 


That this frail clay was once illumed 
By talents rare and bright, 

By all that can,in mind or form, 
Attract our narrow sight ; 


And that the same all-bounteous hand, 
By whom those gifts were given, 
His gracious spirit added, too, 
To ripen them for Heaven. 


Ah! solemnly the thought doth rise 
Beside this lonely place, 

Hiow many yet shall here be sown 
Of our poor human race. 


Around thee, yet, in future years, 
Thou solitary guest, 

Shall many a weary pilgrim make 
His lone dark home of rest. 


May He, who sowed its earliest seed, 
Protect this sacred ground ! 

That never foe of his may be 
Within its circle found ! 


Oh ! what a glorious harvest day, 
That for our Lord would be, 
Were every one that here shall rest 


To rise at last like thee ! 
J. a. 8. 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL, 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, 
Catching the Wild Horse. 





BY CHARLES B. GILLESPIE. 





Ir was the second morning after we had quitted 
the banks of the Semirone, that a war party of Ar- 
rapahoes came suddenly upon us, creating no little 
terror and confusion in the caravan. We had 
been in the utmost anxiety for some days back, 
to escape as soon as_ possible from the dangerous 
proximity of Warfield and his party of despera- 
does,jwho, we learned, were awaiting our appear- 
ance on or near the banks of the Semirone, 
and for this purpose’ we had used every dili- 
gence, travelling sometimes the greater part of 
the night. For our greater security, our sentries 
were doubled at night, when we were encamped ; 
and when on our journey, an advanced corps 
of ten or twelve Mexicans rode half a mile in 
front, in order to give us notice of any hostile 
obstructions. The sun was just rising, and 
lighting the tops of some far-off mounds, when 
the wagons entered amidst a number of low pre- 
cipitous hills, where it was imossible to proceed 
as fast as we desired. Our gallant corps was as 
usual in advance, but for some days back, instead 
of maintaining their usual distance, it had been wo- 
fully diminished, owing no doubt to the many 
horse and foot prints which had been lately dis- 
covered in the sand, showing that we would likely 
have a call from our expected visitors, apparently 
against the will of our ‘advance,’ who would 
rather have dispensed with their acquaintance, 
especially if the first advances were to be made 
tothem. Onthis morning our captain reproved 
them for their timidity, and ordered them to as- 
cend every eminence and dive into every hollow 
that lay in our course, where an enemy might 
be concealed, and to keep some distance farther 
in advance than had been their custom of late. 

As the day was somewhat chilly, I rode some 
distance in front of the wagons, wrapped up in 
my Mexican blanket, without rifle or weapon of 
any kind, feeding my mind with such thoughts as 
mostly arise in a person’s bosom when for the 
first time absent far from home and friends. I was 
aroused by a shout ahead, and looking up, saw 
our ‘‘advance” upon the top of a gentle hill, 
near a quarter of a mile off, intently gazing at 
something on the other plain beyond; the wa- 
gons were already forming into the corel, in or- 
der to be in a state of defence, if there should be 
any danger of an attack. I was endeavoring to ac- 
count for what had happened to alarm our scouts, 
when they all suddenly wheeled and dashed down 
the face of the hill, shouting and screaming “ os 
Tyanos! los Tyanos!” nearly upsetting my mule 
and his rider, as they swept past, never stopping 
until they had galloped into the midst of the wa- 
gons. Instantly all was confusion and alarm; 
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the muleteers were out hurrying the loose animals 
into the corel; some of the mules had broken 
away from the rest, and were galloping over the 
prairie, pursued by a dozen swarthy Mexicans, 
shouting to each other in their half-Indian half- 
Spanish dialect. Gabriel was everywhere.— 
Mounted on his little ‘‘ Picayune,” he was one 
moment among the wagons, giving some hasty 
orders in regard to closing up the corel, and then 
he was out upon the prairie, with cabresta in hand, 
endeavoring to lasso some of the scattered mules 
that were galloping round and round the wagons, 
half frantic at the screaming of the muleteers.— 
The wagons were closed up and chained together, 
arms were distributed, and, in a shorter time than 
it took to relate, all were ready and prepared for 
the combat. I had been so engaged with the no- 
velty of the scene, that I forgot my own position 
entirely, and when I became aware of the neces- 
sity of retreating to a place of shelter, 1 found 
myself some distance in advance of the wagons, 
and the only person who was not already within 
the corel. Before | had made many paces in re- 
treat, the ery of ‘ There they come!” arrested me. 
And, sure enough, they were coming, in front, 
and on either side ;_ they appeared mounted on 
their horses, and approaching like the wind, as if 
they intended to sweep over us like a hurricane. 
Their arms gleamed brightly in the sunlight, as 
they appeared, one after another, over and among 
the detached knolls which formed an amphithea- 
tre around us. I was much startled when I found 
myself thus between two fires, exposed to the first 
brunt of the attack, and to get into the corel, I 
would be forced to make a detour of a hundred 
yards or more; but this, in my estimation, seem- 
ing too much like flight, I leaped off my mule, 
and placing him between me and the advancing 
enemy, awaited with considerable palpitation for 
the first sign of hostility, But when the advan- 
cing party saw us prepared for the attack, they 
reined their horses midway in their career, and 
not till then did I perecive that they were Indians. 
Their standard of painted feathers was immedi- 
ately unfurled, and one finely mounted warrior, 
advancing fearlessly before the others, making 
signs to refrain from firing, shouted with a 
powerful voice, ‘‘ Arrapahas! amigos!” At the 
first word, all our fears were given to the winds, 
for the Arrapahas were a tribe that had always 
been on the most friendly footing with the traders, 
My heart was considerably relieved when I be- 
held their pacific intentions; and I received a 
great many compliments from my companions 
upon my cool and collected behavior, when in re- 
ality, I was so confused, I scareely knew what I 
was doing, 

It was but a short time afterwards, when we 
were again in motion, accompanied by our late 
visiters, the Arrapahas. There were thirty of 
them, all powerful and warlike looking warriors, 
mounted on their rough, hardy horses, each 
one armed with a long and dangerous looking 
lance, with bow and quiver slung to their backs ; 
for defence they had small round shields made of 
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tough buffalo hide, impervious tothe arrow; those 
that the greatest braves bore were garnished with 
a bunch of eagle feathers fastened to the centre, 
which was looked upon by all as sacred, and re- 
garded as an omen of success. They were the 
chosen warriors of the tribe, in pursuit of a band 
of Pawnees, who had stolen upon their encamp- 
ment when all the men were absent in the chase, 
and robbed them of a thousand head of mules 
and horses, leaving them only what had been 
brought with them to the hunt, a small number 
indeed, for every horse that was left, was put in 
requisition for the present expedition, and the 
whole number was but thirty. It was but a short 
time, when we were riding together as old ac- 
quaintances, endeavoring to converse with each 
other by signs, which is an universal language 
made use of by all the prairie Indians, in their in- 
tercourse with different tribes, as they all have a 
different tongue, but are enabled to converse with 
each other, by means of gestures as beautiful as 
they are expressive. 

We were thus riding side by side, some distance 
in front of the wagons, when we saw two wild 
horses coming around the base of a gentle knoll, 
at an easy gallop, as if into our very midst. We 
all immediately halted; the Indians uttered their 
usual ‘ugh,’ and remained sitting on their horses, 
watching the disposition of the others, who had 
nearly all dismounted, and, with their rifles ready, 
were awaiting the approach of these two children 
of the desert. On they came, with their long 
tails sweeping the earth, and their matted manes 
dashing in waves over their glossy necks. One 
was a grey, of a large and powerful frame, the 
other was much smaller, and a beautiful bay. 
When they arrived within fifty yards of us, they 
suddenly stopped, and stood with swelling chests 
and heads erect, gazing on the intruders of their 
soil. It was with no little anxiety I saw them 
approach so closely to the rifles, which were all 
pointed directly at the largest, waiting until he 
should turn his side, and offer a fair opportunity 
of being ‘creased.’ My feelings were entirely 
enlisted with him, as he stood there, so proud and 
confident in his strength. Oh! how I wished 
that he were only free from the menacing danger; 
I knew none of my companions would injure him 
maliciously, but the least deviation in the aim 
might be fatal. But fortunately my prayers were 
heard. After satisfying their curiosity, they 
wheeled suddenly round, exposing the proudly 
arched neck of the grey. Half a dozen rifles 
were discharged almost simultaneously, but all 
without effect. For fear of injuring hini, they 
had aimed too high, and every ball whistled harm- 
lessly over his neck. It was indeed with a light- 
ened heart I saw them gallop off uninjured, and 
I could not prevent my feelings from bursting 
forth in a joyful shout, as loud and grateful as 
it was unpremeditated. Their narrow escape 
from danger did not prevent them from under 
going others of a like nature; for after their first 
surprise was over, they wheeled, and galloped 
at the distance of not over eighty yards along 
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the whole line of wagons, as if showing their 
disdain and contempt for all the machinations of 
their enemies. When Gabriel, who was behind 
with the wagons, saw them courting danger in 
this manner, he jumped off his mule, and, run- 
ning out directly in their course, threw himself 
in the grass, with his lasso ready for the throw, 
should they approach near enough. But galloping 
almost upon us, they made a detour, scarcely notic- 
ing his vain attempts, and regaining their former 
distance from the wagons, spel gaily along until 
the last vehicle in the caravan was passed, and 
then vanished over a distant hill. The Indians 
grunted their disapprobation to this method of 
catching wild horses, and: promised, if another 
opportunity should offer, to shew us their man- 
ner, Which was exciting and chivalrous, fit only 
for braves, as ours was only suitable for children 
or old women. My curiosity was much excited 
to behold a troop of wild horses, pursued by a 
band of wilder savages, careering over their own 
illimitable plains; but my expectations were not 
so readily to be gratified, for we traveled on until 
we nooned without meeting with any others. 

Just as we were rising from our noonday repast, 
the ery of “wild horses” spread like wild fire 
through the camp, causing each one to spring to 
his feet, and sweep the horizon with his eye, to 
distinguish the welcome appearance; but all that 
was visible to me were several dim and indistinct 
objects away in the distance, which appeared to 
be moving, but whether horses or buffaloes, I 
could not determine. I was about turring my 
attention, with feelings of regret, to other objects, 
when Black Wolf, who had been regarding those 
distant appearances attentively, laid his hand on 
my arm and said: “ Plenty wild horse—five, ten, 
fifteen, very many—one for me—I never fail— 
the Great Spirit strengthens the limbs of my 
steed—I come among them like the storm—they 
disperse, they fly—Black Wolf has a strong arm— 
his eye is sure, his rope is firm—what can es- 
cape the grasp of the young eagle?” So saying, 
he caught and bridled his horse, which was feed- 
ing with the others on the prairie, and followed 
by Gabriel, a number of Arrapahoes and myself, 
mounted also on our horses, started at a canter 
across the plain. Black Wolf being a Shawnee, 
and having accompanied us in the capacity of 
hunter, felt rather jealous of the attention and 
respect shown to our late visitors, and more so 
when he heard their boasts of prowess in catch- 
ing the wild horse. He longed for an oppor- 
tunity to compete with them in the chase, and 
it was with no little satisfaction he saw himself 
about to show his dexterity and address, in com- 
peting with those who had of late borne the ad- 
miration which he claimed as his right. 

The clouds, which in the commencement of 
the day, hung like a heavy pall overhead, had 
entirely melted away, leaving a bright blue sky, 


and a grateful sun to enliven us on our excursion. 


We all rode gaily and swiftly along, anticipating 
the sport and excitement of the chase, until we 
had approached within half a mile of the wild 
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horses, which, unconscious of our approach, were 
feeding quietly on the prairie. We drew up ina 
little hollow, which completely sheltered us from 
observation, forthe purpose of breathing our ani- 
mals, and consulting upon the proper course of 
proceeding. Our company was divided into three 
parts: one under Gabriel was to make a detour 
to the right, and, under cover of several small 
hills or eminences, to get in the rear of our game ; 
the second, under Black Wolf, proceeding up the 
hollow in which we then were, and which, as near 
as we could determine, would lead them under 
complete shelter till within a few hundred yards 
of Gabricl’s left, was to remain hidden until they 
received the signal from his party, the remaining 
or third party, among which was myself, were to 
remain where we were, and not to appear until 
the quarry was driven into our midst, which, from 
the disposition of the other two parties and the 
nature of the ground, was inevitable. Our dis- 
positions were well made, and unless some acci- 
dent should occur to mar our arrangements, we 
might hope for the best success to attend our 
enterprise. The party with which I was, consist- 
ed entirely of Arrapaheos, and as soon as the 
others departed on their different courses, they 
commenced divesting themselves of their buffalo 
robes, arms, and all superfluous clothing, leaving 
them in charge of a couple of their companions, 
who were not to join in the chase. The saddles 
were next looked to, and securely fastened, and 
the lasso was coiled up, and prepared for the 
throw. After all their preparations were made, 
they took post beside their horses, ready to mount 
at a moment’s warning. One of the Indians was 
stationed as a look-out upon the little eminence or 
bank in front, the others remained as motionless 
and immovable as statues, not betraying the least 
anxiety, only from an occasional glance of the 
eye, and the ear strained to catch the first sound 
in the distance. 

How slowly the time crept onward! My ima- 
gination was stretched to the utmost, every min- 
ute seemed dragged into an hour, so impatient 
was I to enter into the excitement of the chase. 
I could not rest; my eyes at one moment were 
fastened on our sentry, endeavoring to read from 
his actions what was passing before him, and at 
another on my companions, who stood so still and 
unexcited that it was absolutely provoking. An 
hour had more than elapsed, and yet there was 
no sign or sound. My impatience was about to 
hurry me up alongside our look-out, to see and 
bear for myself, when I saw him suddenly stand 
erect, with a fixed and earnest gaze, and then as 
suddenly squat, still keeping his dark eye steadily 
on some object which seemed to engage his whole 
attention. Ona sudden there was a shot at a 
distance—a pause, and then a rushing sound, faint 
at first, but growing stronger and nearer. On, 
on it came, increasing like the breath of a coming 
thunder-storm. Our sentry dashed down into 
our midst, uttering some quick energetic words to 
his companions. In a moment every one was 
mounted, with a long coil of rope in the left hand 
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and the noose in the right, ready for the struggle. 
On, on it came, that rushing sound, like an ava- 
lanche, gaining strength at every moment. At 
first I could not tell whence it proceeded, whether 
from earth or heaven. — I looked up into the sky; 
the air was still and serene; and now | began to 
distinguish the quick and ceaseless patter of 
horses’ hoofs upon the hard surface of the prairie, 
and a rushing onward as if into our very inidst; 
but we did not wait for their appearance. Our 
steeds sprang up the ascent, and there, not fifty 
yards off, coming like a whirlwind, was the troop 
of wild horses, with dashing manes and eyes start- 
ing with fright and terror, pursued at a little dis- 
tance by the two parties under Black Wolf and 
Gabriel. 

At sight of us they stopped a moment, then 
dividing, part wheeled off to our right, to which 
we gave chase, the other and more numerous por- 
tion dashing off to the left, closely followed by our 
other companions. Now was the race. Our 
horses sprang forth like wind, goaded to their 
utmost by lash and spur; and though laboring 
under the disadvantage of carrying the weight of 
a heavy saddle, besides the rider, still we gained 
apparently at every leap. Oh, what excitement 
attending such a chase! Horse straining after 
horse—the tame racing with the wild—a blue sky 
above—around, a wide extended plain—a noble 
steed beneath—before, a nobler game, fleeing like 
quarry from the pouncing hawk. Not a word, 
not ashout from the pursuers; silent from the 
very intensity of feeling. ‘The stake was captiv- 
ity or freedom, and well and truly was it tried for. 
Leading the flying troop, and far in advance of all 
the others, was a black of a powerful frame and 
noble appearance ; his long mane waved over his 
neck like a dark and heavy cloud, tossed and torn 
by contending winds; his skin was of a raven 
blackness, and as glossy and soft as silk. All 
eyes were immediately directed towards him, as 
with flowing tail and head erect, he led the chase 
with free and casy leaps, as if rejoicing in his 
activity and strength. He was certainly the no- 
blest animal I ever beheld, and if ever | coveted 
a thing in my life, it was he. 

We were all well mounted, and in the com- 
mencement of the race ran side by side. I had 
no particular desire of immortalising myself in 
endeavoring to catch wild horses, when I knew 
that all my attempts to throw the lasso with any 
kind of effect would be fruitless. 1 had practised 
faithfully for some time after we had commenced 
to travel, and became the plague of some oht 
mules that were in the caravan. But though 
they would stand still enough, I could scarcely. 
ever succeed in making their necks subservient 
to the rope, for my inexperience, joined to the 
dodge of the animal when he heard the rope 
whistling, would always make me fail in securing 
him; and I had long stmce despaired of ever using 
the lasso with success. 





You had better get an idea for your head than 
a ring for your finger. 





















BARNEY O'GRADY ; 
OR THE KILKENNY BLACKSMITIL, 


A Legend of the South of Ireland. 





BY J. B. HICKEY. 





‘* All’s well that ends well.” 


Wueruer the reader will rise from the perusal 
of the following story, as fully impressed with the 
reality of the facts therein detailed, as are the 
peasantry of the county Kilkenny at this day, is 
amatter which our proplictic ken does not at 
present enable us to determine. One thing, how- 
ever, and only one, in connection with the affair 
we will vouch for, and that is, that up to the period 
of our departure from the aforesaid county, (which, 
we would remark by the way, has not been long 
enough since to dim our memory of things there,) 
its good citizens were as firm in the belief of its 
whole truth as they were that St. Patrick, 





“The good old Saint so clever 

Had given the snakes and toads a twist, 

And banished them forever.” 

Indeed, so confirmed were they in its truth, that 
if the stranger to whom it happened to be told 
manifested the slightest symptoms of incredulity, 
the sign of the cross, drawn with the hand over 
the forehead, mouth and breast, told how devoutly 
the narrator desired to be preserved from the con- 
taminating influence of the hardened, unbelieving 
auditor. But to the story. 

It was when the roads crossed half way be- 
tween Carrick-na-muck and the far-famed castle 
of Bally-na-bo-lough—rendered so by its having 
been the head quarters of St. Patrick during his 
snake and toad mission in that section of the 
country—there stood a small straw thatched cot- 
tage, in close proximity to which was a flagged 
roof blacksmith shop, and to this spot its humble 
tenant, Barney O'Grady, had given the unwieldy 
cognomen (save for an Irishman) of Sleav-na- 
mour-na-graug. But although Barney's marvel- 
ous fancy had given his domicil so uncouth a 
name, yet his was never the hand to pull in its 
latch-string against the stranger, nor his the heart 
to deny him a mite of his poor and scanty repast. 
In short, he possessed as generous a heart as ever 
tenanted the breast of an Irishman, and in saying 
so, we conceive that we award to Barney’s memo- 
ry the amplest justice. Nor were his benevolent 
designs ever thwarted by his good spouse, whose 
sympathies ever yielded a sigh of response to the 
tale of distress’ and suffering. dsarney, though 
in very humble circumstances, lived perfectly 
happy, with the simple exception that no little 
pledges of connubial affection smiled around his 
hearth—a misfortune to which but the fewest 
number of our countrymen fall victims—and often 
was he heard to bewail the affliction most sorrow- 
fully. Yet he never upbraided Mrs. O'Grady 
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because of the mishap. On the contrary, they 
lived on terms of the most perfect agreement; and 
he took no little share of consolation to himself 
from the fact, that had he been the father of a 
house full of children, his means to relieve the 
wants of the poor would have been materially 
diminished. It will not be a matter of wonder, 
then, that a man of Barney’s kind disposition 
had many warm friends. But, like other good 
men, he had enemies too, and among these the 
Tierneys and O’Briens were the most formidable ; 
and many were the bloody frays the fair o’ Kil- 
kenny had been made the scene of between the 
parties. But, owing to the better organization and 
larger number of Barney’s opponents, he and his 
friends invarjably came off the vanquished. We 
will, however, here leave this part of the subject, 
with the promise that the reader shall hear how 
signally Barney triumphed over all his enemies at 
long run. Another circumstance we should have 
mentioned, that detracted very much from Bar- 
ney’s merits, and that was, he steadfastly refused 
to yield obedience to the religious teachings of the 
parish priest—the good Father O’ Mulligan; and 
often did the good man predict that the curse of 
God would yet attend him for his wickedness. It 
is a matter of surprise, too, that one of his char- 
itable disposition, should have withstood the tender 
claims of Christianity; but his was that species 
of benevolence which springs as it were sponta- 
neously from the heart, uninfluenced by any other 
‘ause than its own instinctive promptings. Bar- 
ney, however, was a good Catholic in principle, 
though not in practice, for many a knock down 
did Dick Delany experience at his hands for call- 
ing Father O’Mulligan a papist; and besides, he 
consoled himself from the fact of his having a 
presentiment, as he himself said—though from the 
dim records of the original manuscript his precise 
language cannot be deciphered—that all would 
turn out for the best. How far his conclusion 
was verified, the reader will be able to determine 
in the sequel of the story. 

It was one day while Barney was busily en- 
gaged in his shop, that an old man, with long 
flowing hair, and head habited in a loose garment, 
which was carelessly thrown round him, and sup- 
ported by a staff, presented himself at the door, 
and supplicated in humble tones for a little re- 
freshment to appease his hunger and thirst. He 
was immediately conducted to the little dwelling, 
and after he had warmed his shivering frame be- 
fore the cheerful turf fire, a portion of their hum- 
ble fare was spread before him by the good dame, 
with a look that told it came from the heart, and 
many a regret that their means afforded them no 
better offering. The old man eased her anxieties 
by assuring her it was quite sufficient, as he ne- 
ver fared on else than bread and water. He was 
soon seated before the little table, and after par- 
taking of barely enough to allay his hunger, his 
eyes were meekly raised to heaven, and a solemn 
invocation went up for its blessings to descend on 
his benefactors. ‘This done, he arose from the 


table, and again seated himself by the fire, and 
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after a few moments’ pause, he addressed him- 
self to Barney, telling him that he had bestowed 
his charity on none other than Saint Patrick, and 
that now, ere he departed, he should in return 
place it at his disposal to wish for three things 
which he most desired, and they should be granted, 
following this announcement with the advice that 
he should wish for such things only as would best 
promote his temporal and eternal welfare. [low 
far Barney’s selections correspond with my read- 
er’s idea of the valuable, he can presently decide. 

Barney placed himself in the attitude pointed 
out by the Saint, and the time having arrived for 
him to make known his first wish, he commenced 
—let me see—ah, here it is in Barney’s own lan- 
guage, word for word : 

“ And begor may it plase y’er holiness, an’ ’m 
very much bothered be that spalpeen, Mick ‘Tier- 
ney, an’ in throth, to spake the whole truth, ye’r ho- 
liness, be the whole gang of em cumin’ into me shop 
and baten my irons into tatthers; an’ | want, ye’r 
holiness, that whinever Mick ‘Tierney or any 0’ 
the clan of ’em at all at all, cums into me shop 
agin, an’ takes hould of me sledge-hammer, that 
they must hammer away for the bare life of ’em, 
until | go there an’ tell ’em to hould on.” 

Now the good man was not a little surprised at 
the nature of Barney’s first request; but since he 
had left him entirely free in his choice, it was 
of course granted, and the sledge-hammer was 
forthwith in requisition, and subjected to the pro- 
cess of laying on of hands, and was at once en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, so that who- 
ever should thenceforth take hold of it, placed 
himself fully at the mercy seat of Barney’s sensi- 
bilities. 

His next wish was—though we are again ata 
loss for his precise language, and must use our 
own here—that whoever should sit in his ‘ oul 
woman’s” arm-chair, should there remain until it 
pleased him to will his release. This was also 
granted, and the chair subjected to a similar cere- 
mony with the sledge-hammer. And now, as 
only one wish remained, St. Patrick expatiated at 
large on the folly of Barney’s desires, and ex- 
horted him by his soul’s salvation to improve the 
last opportunity, and wish for something which 
should be of permanent benefit. With an air of 
assumed gravity, Barney pulled off his old seal- 
skin cap, as if to bare his head preparatory to the 
reception of a sacred blessing, and a smile of ex- 
ultation played around the half concealed lips of 
the pious Saint, at having at ast moved him toa 
suitable consideration of his high advantages. 

“Be me soule, yer holiness,” opens Barney, 
holding out the weatherbeaten and almost. hair- 
less cap in his hand, and looking on it with an 
eye of affectionate remembrance for the service it 
had done— be me soule, ye’r holiness, an’ ma- 
ny’s the dhrop o’ rain has this same ould cap kip 
off, an’ many’s the pelt iv a shillaleh has it finded 
off o’ me head at the fair o’ Kilkenny, for more’s 
be token, look at the cuts all about in it, (holding 
it nearer the Saint,) an’ be me soule, yer holiness, 
though I say it meself, Barney O’Grady, savin’ 
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yer prisince, is the last man atween Carrick-na- 
muck an’ Bally-na-bo-lough to forget an oul frind 
in his decline; an’ besides, yer holiness, | don’t 
know what rows I may get into again, so if yer 
holiness ‘ill jist put the hair on me cap, and bless 
it, so that whiniver, I pull it off and put it down, 
and sit on it, all the divils in hell, besides the 
Tierneys in Kilkinny, can’t move me: I'll be 
ableeged to yer holiness the longest day o’ me life, 
so I will.” 

Now I’ve been told that the good Saint was 
more than ever surprised, but there was no eva- 
sion: the wish was made, and the responsibility 
must alone rest with Barney. So the cap soon 
appeared in an entire new suit, such as it wore 
when it left the hatter’s hands, and was also en- 
dowed with the powers last required; and having 
fulfilled his promises, the Saint took his depar- 
ture, witha sad and heavy heart, because of Bar- 
ney’s folly; not however without telling him the 
consequence of his unthoughtfulness, which was 
to be his exclusion forever from a place among the 
blest in Heaven. 

‘Och, Barney, asthore! what a terrible thing 
that'll be!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Grady, after the 
Saint had taken leave of them; ‘ why didn’t ye 
wish to go to Heaven, and take me wid ye, whin 
yedied? And now, ochone! ochone! there’s 
Father O’Mulligan’s curse all come to the thruth 
at last !” 

‘* Whist, oul woman! don’t be makin’ a fool o’ 
yourself,” rejoined Barney. ‘‘ An’ sure, it’s many 
a worse fix nur that, I was in, at the fair o’ the 
Butts, whin the Tierneys an’ O’Briens, the 
curse o’ God on ’em, were dhrubbin me—and 
isn’t it alive yet I am? an’ more be token,I tould 
ye all along, that all u’d turn out for the best; an’ 
so it will, oul woman.” 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that the 
Tierneys and O’Briens, so frequently mentioned, 
were of that class of ruffians who congregate at 
fairs in Ireland, and make war, when not on oth- 
ers, among themselves, in order to attract a crowd, 
and while thus engaged, one or more of the party 
is employed in rifling the pockets of the unsus- 
pecting spectators. Barney had been for many 
years an object of marked hatred, in consequence 
of his having once detected one of their accom- 
plices in stealing, and assisted in his capture, and 
as a means of being avenged, they invariably at- 
tacked him whenever they met; and they not un- 
frequently came to his shop at night, and demol- 
ished his works. But the period of their operations 
was soon to terminate in a way they little antici- 
pated. 

It was just a weck from the time of which we 
have been discoursing, that Barney and his “oul 
woman,” were aroused from their slumbers, very 
early in the morning, by a noise in the shop, 
which fairly shook the earth around them. 

“Whist, whist! avourneen,” said Barney, ‘do 
ye hear that noise ?” 

“ An’ do ye think it’s deaf I am, that I don't 
hear it,” replied Mrs. O'Grady. 

“It’s Mick Tierney, bad luck to him, an’ I'l} be 
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the death iv’im,” and Barney arose and hauled on 
his knee breeches and brogues with an expedi- 
tion which the hope of catching Mick Tierney 
could alone have inspired; and seizing his shilla- 
leh, which always stood in readiness at the head 
of his bed, he hastened to the shop. Sure enough, 
there was Mick, hammering away on Barney’s 
anvil, ‘‘ for the bare life of him.” 

“Och, ye divil! it’s here ye are, is it, batin’ me 
anvil into smithereens ?” shouted Barney; and he 
forthwith commenced operations on Mick’s head 
with the shillelah, and administered a blow for 
every one he did on the anvil, though with differ- 
ent effect. For notwithstanding the anvil was be- 
ginning to yield a slight red tint to Mick’s invol- 
untary industry, his head being of a different ma- 
terial, soon yielded a liquid substance of altogether 
a brighter hue, to Barney’s shillaleh. 

“Take that for yer breakfast, ye spalpeen!” 
continued Barney, with a shout of wild triumph, 
as he dealt each successive blow in a manner so 
scientific, that the passer-by might have mistaken 
it for Barney at work on a heavy iron, and Mick 
striking for him. But it had neither that appear- 
ance or feeling to Mick. Suddenly remembering 
the helpless situation of his enemy, Barney began 
to relent, and bringing his weapon to his side, 
he ordered Mick to ‘‘ Hould on!’ which command 
the latter most willingly obeyed. He had scarcely 
dropped the sledge-hammer, however, before he 
fell to the ground covered with blood, and appa- 
rently lifeless. 

“Oh, blood anounk-a-deers! an’ have I mur- 
dhered the baste intirely,” said Barney, in tones 
full as pitiful as they had the moment before been 
desperate; ‘ochone! ochone! an’ sure I did’nt 
mane to kill ye entirely, Mick Tierney.” 

But had Mick been at that moment in the pos- 
session of half the strength with which he com- 
menced operations on Barney’s irons, it is believed 
by all he would have responded in a manner 
adequate to the redress of his grievances. Mrs. 
O’Grady had by this time reached the scene of 
her husband’s victory, but it was only to find him 
bewailing over the prostrate form of Mick. 

“Ochone! ochone! oul woman, I've kilt him 
entirely,” continued Barney, in all the agony of 
his soul. 

“ An’ sure you'd bether lave here, Barney, avic, 
for the Tierneys an’ O’Briens ’ill be down on ye 
in a minit, an’ won’t they murdher ye before me 
face ?” 

“ An’ the divil a bit do I dhread the clan of 
‘em,” replied Barney, ‘it’s only sorry I am I kilt 
the crathure, for I b'lieve he was always the best 
of ’em.” 

Now be it understood that Mick had not ven- 
tured there alone; far from it. He was too well 
aware of Barney’s prowess to hazard the chances 
of single combat. One of his brothers, besides 
two of the stoutest of the O’Briens, had accom- 
panied him; but Mick unfortunately getting hold 
of the sledge hammer first, and they seeing its 
effect, fled in utter consternation, concluding of 
course that Barney had entered into league with 
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Satan and his satellites, and that the shop and all 
pertaining thereto were bewitched. And while 
they now shuddered at their firesides—for they 
did not take time on the road to do it—for the fate 
of Mick, they did not forget to congratulate them- 
selves on their fortunate escape. Mrs. O’Grady’s 
apprehensions, therefore, for the safety of her 
husband were entirely needless; for all the coal 
in Kilkenny, added to the potatoes it contains at 
the present day, would not have been a sufficient 
inducement for the Tierneys and O’Briens to 
return to the spot. But to return to Mick—he 
had now began to manifest some signs of anima- 
tion, to the no small satisfaction of Barney—not 
that, as he himself said, he feared ‘‘the clan of 
’em,” for fear was no ingredient of his nature— 
but for the truly heart-felt joy it afforded him on 
finding that he had not “kilt the crathure intire- 
ly.” Mick was now conveyed to the house, 
where his wounds were washed and dressed, and 
the proper nourishment, or at least such as they 
had, provided for him; and twelve o’clock of the 
same day found him on the road to Kilkenny— 
none the worse for wear, withthe exception of 
about ten severe cuts on his cranium, one eye 
completely closed, what had once been a hat rather 
dilapidated, and his clothes of a deep scarlet color. 
We will not attempt to describe the scene which 
took place on his arrival at home. Let it suffice 
that he was hailed as “‘one from the dead,” and 
that deep were the resolutions then and there 
formed by the Tierneys and O’Briens, in which 
none felt more earnest than did Mick, never again 
to molest Barney or his shop. The news of the 
affair soon spread far and wide, and the only 
effect it had on Barney’s interests, was that it 
cemented what few enemies he had left into warm 
friends—whether from love or fear we leave the 
reader toinfer. However, one thing we do know, 
and that is, that whenever Barney visited the fair 
of Kilkenny from that time forward, (and when 
was he known to let one pass?) none were heard 
to shout half as loud “hurrah for Barney O’Gra- 
dy,” as did the Tierneys and O’Briens. 

But by far the most interesting portion of Bar- 
ney’s victories are yet to be related. We must 
pass over several years of his history, however, of 
which nothing is left on record, save that he con- 
tinued to enjoy the undisturbed friendship of his 
neighbors, particularly the Tierneys and O’Briens. 
But we regret to add, that Barney’s success had 
made him a worse man, not that he became cal- 
lous, by any means, to the wants of the poor, as 
far as he possessed the power of relieving their 
distress ; on the contrary, none were ever seen to 
turn away from his door entirely empty, and 
many an honest prayer went up to heaven, that 
Barney O’Grady might some day become a wor- 
thy parishioner of Father O’Mulligan. No, Bar- 
ney could not exist if he were entirely denied the 
means of helping the poor; it seemed the very 
soul and essence of his life to do good in that 
way. But Barney became an exceedingly pro- 
fane swearer, and this doubtless proceeded from 
the self-importance imparted to him from the uni- 
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versal deference which he received from all—even 
those who had once been loudest in decrying him. 
] have never heard it hinted, however, even in the 
remotest way, that the affair with Mick ‘Tierney 
contributed materially to this. It is a melancholy 
fact that, in most instances, victory spoils the vic- 
tor; and Barney, unfortunately, did not prove an 
exception. And we speak by the original record 
when we say, that Barney, unlike too many of 
our countrymen, notwithstanding his increased 
wickedness, and although he very often indulged 
in taking a little too much of the “crathure,” yet 
he never had a hand to raise against his “ ould 
woman.” We are sorry, however, we cannot 
give him the credit of having possessed a spark 
of virtue after the sledge-hammer affair, other 
than the above mentioned qualities. 

A more trying time at length arrived for him to 
exert his native ingenuity. It was on a warm 
day in June, after having spent many years in 
sinful rebellion, while hard at work on a neigh- 
bor’s colter, that he heard what he fancied to be a 
rattling of chains on the roof of his shop, and 
not being able to account for it satisfactorily to his 
philosophic mind, (for he sometimes traced effects 
back to their causes) he went out doors to as- 
certain the cause. Seeing nothing, he returned 
to the inside, when lo! a tall figure stood close by 
the anvil—not such a figure as St. Patrick 
presented, but a horrible looking being, with a 
horn shooting almost perpendicularly from one 
temple, and a pair of cloven feet appended toa 
pair of iron legs. In short, it was none other than 
his Britannic (so Barney afterwards said) Majes- 
ty, the devil. Now was a time to put Barney’s 
indomitable courage to the test; but he shudder- 
ed—no Mick ‘Tierney this time, thought he. 
Acting on the principle, that when you get an 
ugly customer in your house, get rid of him the 
best way you can, he summoned up all the resolu- 
tion he was master of,-and approached, saying— 
“ God save all here!” 

To this civil salutation, the most appalling 
sounds, worse than the roaring of thunder and the 
hissing of voleanoes combined, made awful reply. 
Barney, for the first time in his life, thought of 
crossing himself, and doing this, he ventured to 
ask his unwelcome visiter his business. A sound 
a thousand times worse, if possible, than the for- 
mer replied that he had come for Aim; that he had 
served him long enough on earth, and now need- 
ed his valuable services in hell; following it with 
a frightful grin, and another tremendous noise. 
The thought of Father O’Mulligan’s prediction, 
and a thousand other thoughts revolved themselves 
in Barney’s mind at the same instant. But it was 
no time to think; action—immediate action was 
necessary. But what washe to do? Resistance 
would be worse than useless; remonstrance he 
very plainly saw would avail nothing. But a 


new thought suddenly occurred to him, and put- 
ting on one of his blandest smiles, he commenced : 

“Well, yer honor,” (Barney thought he would 
flatter him a little) “if I must, I must; but begor, 
Barney O’Grady was never the chap to have a lie 
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in his mouth, so I mus/ say I don’t like it; but, as 
I said before, if | must, I must; so if yer honor 
be good enough to help me finish Jimmy McHin- 
isey’s coulther, that I’m at all the mornin’, I'll be 
ready to go with yer honor.” 

With so reasonable a request his Majesty could 
but comply, and, taking hold of the sledge-ham- 
mer, commenced; but when he tried to stop, it 
Was quite another affair. Oh, ye gods! if Mick 
‘Tierney made the welkin ring, will ye describe 
the noise that now shook the earth to its centre ? 
And if Barney exulted at his victory over Mick, 
who will pretend to say what was his joy on this 
occasion? Why, it was a transport of ecstacy! 
The devil seeing the “scrape” he had got himself 
into, commenced opening negotiations fora release, 
and Barney not deeming it politic to deal too rig- 
orously, lest the “blackguard” might avenge it 
on soine future occasion, readily acquiesced in the 
proposed terms, which were that the devil should 
depart without making any “fuss” about it, and 
not darken Barney’s door again for the space of 
seven years. ‘The agreement being mutually 
understood, Barney told him te ‘“hould on,” and 
his iron grip being loosed, Satan departed through 
the chimney in a thick sulphurous evaporation, 
leaving Barney to revel in the unrepressed joy of 
his heart, and to send many a “ bad luck to the 
spalpeen” after him. 

One would have thought that this ¢/most fatal 
circumstance would have tended to check Barney 
in his career of wickedness; but alas! it exerted 
no such salutary influence. Like the common 
herd of mankind, when danger threatens they are 
for the moment awed into promises of amend- 
ment, but as soon as it passes, they relapse into 
their former forgetfulness. How often do we 
remember ourself, while crossing the “deep broad 
sea,” when the storm gathered thick above us, and 
the lightning shot its urrowy red glare athwart the 
prow of our heaving bark—when spectres stalked 
forth from their briny beds, and sereamed their 
death-shrieks in our ears—how often have we 
promised but a truce to these unpleasant re- 
flections; let us proceed with Barney. He still 
continued in his wicked ways as before, and still 
refused to obey Father O’ Mulligan. His crimes 
were somewhat mitigated, however, from the fact 
that he abandoned his destructive propensities ; 
but whether this was owing to the terror spread 
among his enemics by the rencontre with Mick 
Tierney, or from conscientious scruples, is a mat- 
ter yet involved in doubt. With this exception, 
the seven years passed away much as he had lived 
before; and on the very day of their expiration 
the devil very punctually made his appearance to 
Barney, while at work in his shop. Being some- 
what familiar from their former intercourse, he 
created none of those terrors which Barney had 
experienced on their first interview; yet it was 
still more fearful, inasmuch as the power of the 
sledge-hammer was borne in peculiar remem- 
brance by his Majesty. Barney’s fertile genius 
was perfeetly puzzled. How to get rid of him 
this time, he knew not. Despair took possession 
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of his soul; and without attempting to remon- | 
strate, he merely remarked in answer to the devil’s 
demand, that if he would just go with him to the 
house, and permit him to bid ‘God be with ye” 


to his ‘‘ould woman,” he would then be at his | 


service. ‘This was accordingly agreed to. On 
their entering the house, Mrs. O’Grady’s nerves 
underwent a shock at the horrid spectacle that 
brought her stiff to the floor. 

“Qh, murdher! murdher! is it dyin’ this way 
yell be,” shouted Barney; and turning to the 
devil, begged he would be seated a moment, while 
he attended to her restoration. The whiskey 
bottle was applied to her nostrils, and with the aid 
of a little cold water to her temples, she speedily 
revived. Assoon as she gave evidences of return- 
ing consciousness, Barney conveyed her to the ad- 
joining room, lest she might relapse at finding the 
devil still in the house. She being now entirely 
out of danger, Barney thought it best not to ap- 
prise her of his misfortune, as he had, up to that 
hour, kept his former collision a profound secret. 

Barney returned to the room, where the devil 
awaited him, and announced himself ready for 
their departure. What was the surprise of the 
latter gentleman, when on attempting to rise from 
the chair, he found himself rivetted thereto. The 
truth flashed across his mind in an instant, and 
casting a look of fury and indignation at Barney, 
demanded most peremptorily to be released. 

“ Och, thunder and turf, yer honor! is it stayin’ 
there ye'll be, to frighten me oul woman to death 
again?” said Barney. ‘“ Why don’t ye come 
away from there? An’ sureif I’d a thought ye’d 
do the likes o’ that, I’d never axed ye into me 
house.” 

The devil being but too well convinced that he 
was again taken in, proposed a further respite of 


“ seven years in lieu of his ransom. But Barney 


wisely resolved to take advantage of his necessi- 
ties, and declared that nothing short of the term 


of his natural life would be listened to. This the | 


devil at length agreed to, though very reluctantly ; 


and being released from the chair, he raised his | 
iron fist and took Barney a ‘‘ poulthogue” under | 
the bur of his ear that brought him sprawling to | 


the floor. Then giving vent to one of his hideous 
roars, he departed through the ehimney, after his 
usual method. 

Mrs. O’Grady, being by this time entirely re- 
eovered, hurried to the outer apartment, and to 
her utter astonishment, found Barney in a state of 
insensibility. With all her kind efforts, it was 
late in the evening, before she succeeded in bring- 
ing him to. But we find we have already exceed- 
ed our limits, and we must hasten the biography 
of this wonderful personage to a close. Let it 
suffice, then, that Barney survived this shock sev- 
eral years; and that at last his earthly triumphs 
were brought to a close—poor Barney sickened 
and died, and, melancholy to relate, went to the 
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place assigned those who forget God. 

On arriving at the gate, however, who should 
be the first to greet him through the massive bars, 
but his old acquaintance, the prince of devils. 
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** Ah! Barney,” cried he, with a horrid grin, 


** you’ve come here to play me some more of your 


tricks, have you? No you don’t, Barney. I 


| know you too well. You can’t come in here!” 


‘“‘ Be-gor, yer honor,” said Barney, ‘1 must!— 
for it’s not all alone I’d be gropin’ about foriver, 
an’ I know they won't let me go to Heaven.” 

It was in vain, however, that he supplicated for 
admittance ; for the terror of the sledge-hammer 
and arm-chair had inspired the devil with the be- 
lief that Barney’s powers in that way, were inex- 
haustible. So, seeing his chance a hopeless one, 
Barney concluded, though with but little hope of 
success, to wend his way to Heaven, and there 
seck admittance. Accordingly he went, and on 
arriving there, the tirst one he recognized at the 
golden gates, holding a, burnished key of dazzling 
brightness in his hand, was his old friend Saint 
Patrick. ‘ 

“Ah! Barney ! Barney!” sighed the crowned 
Saint, with determined yet sorrowful countenance, 
‘“‘T am sorry to see you here, since it is impossible 
for you to enter this holy place—the chambers of 
dark despair are to be your dwelling place for- 
ever!” 

‘An’ sure, yer holiness, an’ isn’t it there I’m 
afther comin’ from, an’ they won’t let me in ?” 

‘Still, it is impossible for you to come here,” 
continued the Saint. 

“ Well,” said Barney, “‘it’s a hard case, anyhow, 
but if I must be meself entirely foriver, I’d like 
for yer holiness to let me jist come in an’ see me 
brother Darby, that’s here, before I go.” 

This humble request was granted, and he was 
speedily conducted through the shining vaults, to 
where his brother Darby sat rejoicing in the midst 
of seraphs. 

And, dear reader, here we must leave him; for 
the good people of Kilkenny aver, that Barney, 
when on his death-bed, had instructed his ‘oul 
woman” to place his “oul frind” the cap, on his 
head, and now, being much pleased with his bro- 
ther’s situation, he very deliberately doffed the 
same, and, planting himself on it, there remains to 
this day. 





Tuere is nothing which contributes so much to 
the happiness of life as a pleasant disposition. 
We have sympathies and emotions which link us 
with our fellow men, when we do not smother 
their promptings by a surly sourness of feeling or 
a haughty and miserable spirit of pride. The 
wise and good cherish their social nature as the 
brightest source of pure enjoyment. They are 
pleasant towards all under all circumstances, and 
they never have any disagreeable differences with 
their neighbors, because there is no one so depra- 
ved that he will not yield to this fascinating vir- 
tue. Let every one be pleasant at all times, and 
he will pass life much more agreeably to himself 
and neighbors. 
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THE HERITAGE. 





BY JOHN TOMLIN. 





I. 


Where huts of Caffre boors are seen, 
In lordly Niger’s belt of green, 
By groves of tamarind ; 
Where lordly Niger’s breast is dun, 
Beneath the tropic’s blazing sun, 
The Caffre lives resigned. 
But does the Caffre know, and why, 
The earth was formed, and why the sky, 
The rivers, mountains, vales ? 
The Present is that all to him, 
For which he sighs; and all is dim 
Beyond !—the Future fails. 


II. 


The Grecian pilgrim from his shore, 
Traveled Egyptian countries o’er, 
Drinking, to quench his thirst ; 
In Thebes inspired, his lyric fire 
Trembled to rival Memnon’s lyre— 
That lyre by genius nurs’d ! 
Where’er he trod his impress reigns— 
Where’er he trod the print remains, 
Like the first mark on Cain. 
’Tis thus, when Genius strives with strife, 
Life struggles beings into life : 
What more can life attain ? 


III. 


The Present looks into the Past, 
And on the Future shadows cast, 
A dial for the mind, 
But does the heart in second sight 
With Death, e’er gaze into its Night, 
Bursting the chains that bind ? 
O’er what green Isle Death never spreads 
Her sable wings, and pvison sheds, 
Is that green isle away 
Far in the ocean of one’s love, 
The green earth round, the sky above, 
And God with us alway! 


IV. 


Such shadows are but in God’s form, 

Falling around us but to warm 
Our hearts to works sublime ! 

The marble ’s in yon mountain still, 

The granite ’s on yon distant hill, 
Grey-grown by hoary Time! 

To work—to work, with such as these, 

One must carve out a work to please— 
A work that will endure ! 

God help us on our journey here, 

To feel, to know, to pray, to dare— 
This will a Lire secure! 











Vv. 
What scek we here, if now we find 
That Granpevr that is not of mind— 
That GLory not of soul ? 
Venice, with more than childish cares, 
Pandered her long eventful years 
To one dark, fell control; 
Her marble columns, porticoes, 
And domes as vast as human woes, 
Are there, her living fame! 
But generous action, wisdom stern, 
We cannot from the records learn,— 
These Venice did not claim ! 


Vi. 
The body in all climes decays, 
Though burning fires within doth blaze, 
It must, it will expire! 
Hath gold e’er bought a heart refined, 
That vase Etruscan of the mind 
That holds its quenchless fire ? 
The Temple that is- rudely cast, 
Should beg inscriptions from the Past, 
To beautify—refine. 
The mind that drinks and thirsts again, 
’Tis never idle, never vain, 
In it, for Fame to pine. 


VII. 


Rude palaces on sand we build, 

By worthless knowledge they are filled, 
And Temples holy call, 

That never yet the god-like mind, 

To consecration e’er designed, 
Unhonored let them fall. 

To him who gives the marble breath, 
On the green earth there is no death— 
Earth his name will cherish ! 

The genius of the mind is rife, 
That struggles the cold clay to life— 
He, too, will never perish. 


Vill. 


With patience we must learn to wait ; 
For what reward but comes too late ? 
The chalice must be drained ! 

For blessings we must learn to ask, 
From God above us on our task,— 
Our hands must be unstained. 
Is there a work the heart will fear ? 
The stout and manly heart will dare, 
Todo what can be done— 
With faith in what we have to do, 
The heart in labor will pursue, 
Until the meed be won. 


1X. 
Then tell me not that earth doth give, 
The brightest shades awhile we live,~ 
’Tis never, never so! 
Now let us build a shrine at which 
We see in every little niche, 
A work that we did do; 


. 
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And ages yet to come will bless 
Our names—the very names caress, 
That now our people hate. 

Go on, go on! and, by the way, 
If thou dost linger not at play, 
Thou wilt at death be great. 


ake 
Where freedom breathes restricted not, 
In glorious deed, or solemn thought, 
*Tis there the mind should live. 
To such a place whene’er we turn, 
Bright fires within the bosom burn,-- 
The quenchless fires that give 
To life that impulse that will dare 
To doali thinzs without a fear,— 
A fear that makes us less 
Than vilest insect that doth crawl 
Upon a dungeon’s mouldering wa'l 
In Suabian wilderness. 
Jackson, Tennessce. 





THE LAST SITTING. 





BY MOINA,. 





“There isa fragrant blossom which maketh glad the 
garden of the heart; ils roots lieth deep; it is delicate, yet 
lasting as the lilac crocus of autumn; loneliness ané 
thought are the dews that water it morn and even ; Mem- 
ory and Absence cherish it.”—PrRovERBIAL PHILOsopHny. 





Ir was the afternoon of one of those clorious 
days in June, when earth, and air, and sky con- 
spired to fill the earth with beauty. The birds 
had caroled with more than usual gladness, and 
the breeze that wafted away their melody, scatter- 
ed fragrance wherever it wandered; while not a 
cloud had lingered in the deep cerulean vault, to 
cast its momentary gloom athwart the sunshine. 
Every one feels the influence of such a day, for 
even the sick and care-worn acknowledge the 
cheering effect of sunshine on the heart. 

In a small room, plainly furnished, and near the 
only {window of which was an casel, sat a fair 
girl of some nineteen summers old, watching the 
light upon the floor, as it penetrated further and 
further into the apartment, relieving by its golden 
beauty the otherwise pensive aspect of the scene. 
Exquisitely touching was she in her simple white 
dress and graceful attitude, as she sat, the only 
breathing thing, in the solitude of that quiet room; 
though a vase of fresh flowers, and more than one 
finely executed portrait, graced the small domain, 
and told the taste and genius of its occupant. 

Clara Wilson was an Artiste. Circumstances 
had thrown her upon her own resources at an 
carly age, for she was an orphan, and poor. But 
Heaven had smiled upon her efforts, and endowed 
her with talents of no common order. She could 
scarcely be called beautiful, for her features pos- 
sessed not the regularity requisite to elicit such an 
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epithet; but her ever varying countenance, large 
grey eyes, full forehead, and dimpling cheeks, 
never failed to fix the attention of all who saw 


her. On the afternoon referred to, Clara was sit- 
ting at her easel, contemplating, alternately, the 


features of a miniature, and the lengthening sun- 
light on the floor. 

Atlast she leaned over the picture, with a gaze 
as earnest as that which called life into the fea- 
tures of Galatece, When Pygmalien looked upon 
the statue he had wrought. But, alas, the eyes of 
the girl were suffused with tears, and the fire of 
her genius quenched, ere its beams could enkin- 
dle the beautiful face upon which she mused. 

“ And this,” she said softly, ‘is to be the last 
sitting! Would that it were to be my last paint- 
ing! For, how, oh! how shall I ever again exe- 
cute anything that will satisfy my heart? Here is 
the idcal, which for years | have dreamed of— 
the features, the expression, the soul—and_to- 
night we separate! I can no Icnger protract his 
visits; I have exhausted every stratagem my art 
afforded ; and this is to be the last sitting !” 

She paused for a moment, and then resumed, in 
that low tone in which the heart so naturally mur- 
murs out its thoughts, when there are none beside 
to whisper of its secrets.‘ Yes, it is finished, and I 
must part with it. True, I have a copy faithfully 
traced upon my heart, yet would I retain this also. 
But [ will paint another. Memory cannot fail to 
recall these glorious hazel eyes, so full of trustand 
tenderness; the haughty curl of this finely chis- 
seled mouth, the short upper lip of which, tells of 
lofty purposes and high resolves; this noble, 
thoughtful brow and classic head; well can I un- 
derstand, while gazing upon this beautiful combi- 
nation of grace and genius, how the Artistes of 
Greece, who studied only such embodiments, have 
left models for all future ages to copy, and to love. 
And memory will but too faithfully recall this im- 
age to my dreams, when he, the only one I have 
ever met, who has awakened such strange emo- 
tions in my soul, will have forgotten the unknown 
Artiste, who shadowed forth his beauty for some 
dearer eye to dwell upon.” 

Her tears fell fast as she spake the last words, 
but drying them hastily, she pressed her lips upon 
the beautifnl brow she had culogised, and turned 
to look once more upon the sunshine. 

“Tt is almost time,” she exclaimed; ‘I have 
chosen the hour well; twilight will have gathered 
o’er the earth before he leaves me, and he will not 
see the emotions that mark our parting.” 

As she said this, she took up a pencil and card 
from the table which held her easel, and wrote: 


Farewell! thou bright ideal of a heart 

Which may not mourn that it so late hath met thee, 
Though with thy presence all its joys depart, 

And vain may prove each effort to forget thee. 


Forget thee 2 No! no effort shall be made 
To tear thine image from that faithful shrine, 
Where flowrets blossom which no Time can fade, 
And memory loves in garlands sweet to twine. 
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There will abide these lineaments unsoiled, 

When after years steal youth’s bright charms away ; 
For still the ideal, in the heart unspoiled, 

Remains, though all things near it may decay. 


As she traced the last word, a sound attracted 
her attention, and throwing the effusion into a 
drawer, she exclaimed, ‘“ Ha, there is his step! 
well do I know it, and the gentle tones of the 
voice which is so soon to greet me.” 

As she ceased speaking, the original of the pic- 
ture entered the studio, and Clara rose to receive 
him. He was a young inan of about twenty-six 
years of age, tall, gentlemanly, and with a pe- 
culiarly winning smile, which, as he appeared, 
irradiated his whole face, giving it that spiritual 
expression which Clara so loved to dwell upon in 
his absence. After the usual courtesies of meet- 
ing were exchanged, he took the accustomed seat, 
from which Clara had copied his features, and fix- 
ing his eyes earnestly upon her, he said: 

“ And so, Miss Wilson, this is the last time I 
am to enjoy the privilege of spending an hour in 
your society, free from tlre conventional formali- 
ties which the world throws around those who 
meet in the careless intercourse of every day life. 
Let me thank you for the pleasure I have expe- 
rienced in this quiet room, and for the trouble you 
have bestowed upon that piece of mimic life.” 

Clara blushed at the remark, for the manner 
rendered it a compliment, but replied simply, “I 
think, Mr. Sidney, it is a good likeness.” 

“'Too good,” he answered, “for with all the 
vanity of a young man, I cannot flatter myself 
that I ever looked like the hero you have repre- 
sented. Whose character was in your thoughts 
when you sketched my features ?” 

“T may offend you if I confess the truth, Mr. 
Sidney; yet how did you know that I had invest- 
ed my ideal with your lineaments ?” 

‘TJ am a reader of countenances, Miss Wilson, 
and could see that with every line you drew, some 
characteristic trait was floating in your mind. 
Surely, it is but fair to insist upon your naming 
my prototype, since you have given him my out- 
ward semblance.” 

Clara was too truthful to deny the charge, 
but felt no little confusion at being compelled to 
admit her admiration of one, whose character has 
been so variously represented by historians; so 
she said depreciatingly : 

‘Whenever I have thought of those men who 
in times past have exerted an influence upon their 
fellow men, my fancy has lingered most, and my 
affections have rested longest, with the gifted, 
the versatile, the condemned, the admired, the 
traduced, the idolized, the triumphant Alcibiades. 
Can you forgive me, that while copying your fea- 
tures, which I imagined to be like his own, I have 
endowed you with the attributes which I have 
supposed him to possess?” 

Mr. Sidney smiled and said, rather evasively, 
“Tn one thing [ do resemble your favorite. I am 
somewhat of a rover in my disposition, and intend 
shortly to visit the scenes in which he was once 
an actor. Athens has long been one of the land- 


er 


marks to which my love of change has led me, 
and thither, in a few months, shall 1 wend my 
course.” He sighed as he spoke, and, after a 
pause, added, “'This restlessness—this seeking 
for something to excite, to fill up the void in the 
heart, Miss Wilson, is terrible! [lave you ever 
felt it?” 

“] hardly know how to answer you,” said 
Clara, “and yetI understand what you mean. 
I used to love my parents so dearly when a child, 
however, that ny heart was always full; they died 
while I was very young, and then | loved my nurse; 
but she too died, when 1 was twelve years old, and 
since then | have loved my dreams. A woman's 
heart would break, if it had not something around 
which to twine its ever-springing wreaths of Fan- 
cy, Hope, and Faith, Mr. Sidney. We create an 
ideal very early in life, and soon learn to com- 
pare every one we meet with the standard of ex- 
cellence, thus kept before the mind; and when 
the being is at last discovered who we believe has 
realized our dreams, then comes the crisis of our 
fate. After that, Memory flings another garland 
around the idol; and the heart can never be very 
sad which holds a thing so precious, enshrined 
upon its altar.” 

“Had you lived in the olden time, Miss Wil- 
son, would Alcibiades have found favor in your 
sight? Would he have reached your standard of 
excellence, sweet Clara?” asked Mr. Sidney, ris- 
ing from his chair, and approaching the easel ; but 
Clara was too much surprized to answer him, and 
taking her hand gently in his own he added, “If 
so, permit him you have invested with similar 
qualities to aspire to so envied a destiny. ‘Dear 
Clara, will you occupy that aching void in this 
heart, which, until now, has vainly sought for 
something pure and beautiful enough, to pour out 
its hoarded love upon? Will you go with me to 
Athens ?—to the land of Alcibiades, and wander 
through the classic haunts, once trod by the hero 
of your young heart’s dreams ?” 

But Clara’s heart was too full for words. She 
laid her face upon his bosom and wept, till long 
after the shadows of twilight had darkened the 
apartment. 

When Mr. Sidney again asked, if she would 
go with him to another land, her only answer was 
“anywhere with you.” And such is Woman’s 
Love. 


She has left her home and wandered far 
The truth of her dreams to prove, 
Still guided by the radiant star 
Of woman’s life—her love. 


And years may pass, and changes come, 
And a thousand woes betide ; 

But still with a trusting heart she’ll roam 
By her chosen hero’s side. 


For Love is the truest of earthly things— 
It colors the maiden’s life ; 

Its spells o’er the blushing bride it flings, 
And with blessings crowns the wife. 


Er. Lovis, Mo. 
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WE ARE ALL FOR THE GRAVE. 





BY C. B. GILLESPIE, 





I. 
We are all for the grave! We are all for the grave! 
Youth, infancy. age—all, all for the grave! 
Our anchor is up—how gaily we glide, 
With our sails to the wind! ho! ho! what aride! 
Our captain is Pleasure, our pilot is Death, 
Our vessel is Time, our time but a breath: 
Then, ho! for the voyage! our passage is paid, 
On the ocean of life whe can be afraid ? 


II, 
We are all for the grave! We are all for the grave ! 
Youth, beauty, and love—all, all for the grave! 
The noble, the rich, the bold and the proud— 
The peasant, the beggar—ho! ho! what a crowd! 
We sing and we mourn, we laugh and we weep; 
We love and we hate; we wake and wesleep— 
And all in a moment, the sum of our life— 
What a voyage is ours? what peace and what strife. 


Ill. 
We are all for the grave! We are all for the grave! 
The wretched, the poor—all, all for the grave! 
The lame and the blind, the madman and fool, 
The learn’d and the wise—-ho! ho! what a school! 
Weeat and we starve, we drink and we thirst— 
The saint and the sinner, the blest and the ’curs’d, 
The sage and the child, the coward the brave— 
Weare ail, we are all sailing down to the grave. 


IV. 
We are all for the grave! We are all for the grave! 
How swiftly our vessel sails on to the grave ? 
Tis freighted with joy, ’tis freighted with woe, 
The virgin, the harlot—how gaily we go? 
No hope of the future, no thought of the past, 
We live for the present—ho! ho! for the blast 
That bellies the sails of our bark as we ride 
Down the treacherous wave of this swift-rushing tide. 


v. 
We are all for the grave! We are all for the grave! 
What creature is not sailing down to the grave ? 
Our banner is waving—around us is gloom— 
The rocks grate beneath us—ho! ho! for the tomb! 
We comeand we flourish, we fade and we die, 
All, all in a breath, the glance of an eye; 
We pass—others follow upon the next wave, 
Rushing on, rushing on, still on to the grave. 


VI. 
Then, ho! for the grave! How it yawns, the dark 
grave ! 
The young and the old—come away to the grave. 
Who would stay, when all that we loved will have 
gone ? 
Who would live here, alone? come ye on, come ye on! 
The hopes that will perish, now smile, or have fled; 
What are they to us, sailing down to the dead ? 
The king and the beggar, the timid, the brave— 
We are all, we are al! passing on to the grave. 
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' know they are wrong. 


STANDARD OF RESPECTABILITY. 


THE FALSE—THE TRUE, 


By respectability, we understand the public 
estimation of private character. By standard of 
respectability, is signified the basis upon which 
this public estimation is founded. 

Perhaps the majority who may glance at the 
title of this article will hastily pass it by as prom- 
ising nothing worthy of attention, or as being of 
a subject which all understand, and upon which 
no new light can be thrown. Whether or not 
anything new or interesting can be said or written 
upon this subject—whether or not it is trite, dry 
and familiar to all, the writer is of the deliberate 
opinion, that either the thoughts which this theme 
suggests are not very common with the public, or 
else they should be enforced again and again until 
the practice which they dictate is more generally 
adopted. ‘There is sometimes danger of a super- 
ficial view of a subject, which is of vital impor- 
tance, and which lies at the foundation of private 
and public welfare, merely because it is simple. 
I’requently the easier it is of comprehension, the 
less it is comprehended. We are inclined to 
overlook fundamental principles, and press on to 
the intricate, the mysterious and the marvelous— 
that which is the least profitable to contemplate, 
and upon which we fail to arrive at definite con- 
clusions. For instance, the legislator will fill the 
statute book with laws for regulating the conduct 
of the people, and prescribe divers punishments 
for their violation, while he forgets the old adage 
of eternal truth, that ‘“‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” He waits until crimes 
are committed, private rights outraged and lives 
destroyed, that the penalties may be inflicted, 
when by a little attention to the causes of crime, 
and the means by which it may be prevented, 
the benefits of his labor would be a thousand fold 
greater to society. ‘The physician, also, specc- 
lates and racks his brain to little purpose in dis- 
covering the remedy for disease, some panacea for 
human ailments, while a little more attention to 
the means of preserving health would hush the 
most dulorous groans, and rob Humanity of her 
keenest pangs. ‘The clergyman, too, desirous 
of exhibiting his learning, and power of thought 
and argumentation, will dwell upon things which 
never have been, and never can be comprehended 
by finite creatures, while he enforces with but 
faint eloquence the social relations and duties of 
man, the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of 
vice. 

‘But, though we have indulged in these reflec- 
tions, we have not forgotten the title of this arti- 
cle. The people are continually looking for better 
times, and praying for more happiness, when the 
most grievous ills that afflict them are within their 
own control, if they would commence at the be- 
ginning, reflect upon these matters which all can 
understand, and right themselves wherein they 
The philanthropist 
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mourns over the wrongs of his fellow-men and | 
the abuses of society, but looks beyond their ori- 
gin and the true means of correcting them. 

The writer believes there is a false standard of 
respectability, an unjust and foolish criterion by 
which individual reputation is estimated, too gen- 
erally prevalent, which is most deleterious in its 
influence, and productive of more political, moral 
and religious depravity, than many other causes 
combined. If this be the case, the subject we have 
chosen is of some importance. 

The community is a quasi court, which decides 
more important cases than all the constituted 
courts of the land. Greater consequences rest 
upon her decisions than upon the judgments and 
sentences of those tribunals before which causes 
are litigated which involve the rights, liberties and 
lives of the people. In the one court, good and 
learned men administer the law as it is written and 
established by the clearest reasoning of great and 
pure minds, while in the other, the people at large 
constitute the judge, by whom the dearest inter- 
ests—interests which affect the whole mass of 
mankind individually, are determined according 
to those principles, sentiments and _ prejudices, 
which may for the time being sway the greater 
number of minds. While in the one, the purest 
virtue and the most cultivated reason sway the 
court, in the other, public opinion, fashioned by 
such influences as may at any time predominate, 
awards to each individual that measure of consid- 
eration or reputation for which he obtains credit 
among his fellow-men. Hence this nondescript 
though potent tribunal, holds at her pleasure per- 
sonal reputation, public and private morals, and 
her adjudications constitute the standard by which 
the merits or demerits of an individual are deter- 
mined, and his quantum of consideration awarded. 
This court has undergone many radical changes. 
In every age of the world, and among every nation 
and tribe, it has been constituted of different ele- 
ments, according to the passions and virtues that 
have guided those who have given law to so- 
ciety. It might be interesting to examine the 
most material changes that have taken place in 
the predominant principles of society, and the in- 
fluences which have produced these revolutions, 
but we have not now the time to make the requi- 
site examinations, neither does the subject of this 
article demand it. They may form the basis of a 
subsequent disquisition. 

Waat then is the false, and what the true stan- 
dard of respectability, and how much of the false 
and the true constitute the basis of our popular 
tribunal, which awards to cach individual his cur- 
rent consideration ? ‘ 

Every individual possesses a certain pride of 
spirit, and desires that estimation among his fel- 
lows to which his qualities entitle him. If he is 


not credited for that which he deserves, he has just 

reason to complain of tyranny grievous to be 

borne, and frequently becomes discouraged in his 

efforts to elevate himself, and not unfrequently 

sinks beneath the weight of popular opinion, and 

becomes a far different person in point of moral 
Vou. L—No. 5.—35, 
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worth than he would be, had the public tribunal 

which passed upon his merits been governed by 

just sentiments. We proceed to answer the ques- 
tion proposed. 

1. Thatis a false standard which draws a dis- 
tinction among individuals founded upon the 
occupation they pursue. 

_ AIL branches of business which contribute to 

the common prosperity of all, suould be regarded 

as equally honorable. While the statesman is re- 
quired to enact the laws that should govern the 
actions of the people—while the lawyer is neces- 
sary to interpret the laws and guard the interests 
of the prosecutor on one side, and the interests of 
the prosecuted on the other—while the physician 
is required to soothe and heal our bodily afllictions 
—while the clergyman is demanded to improve 
the moral and spiritual condition of the people, 
let it not be understood that these are the most 
valuable members of society. He who tills the 
soil, and provides us with the “ staff of life’—he 
who manufactures our apparel—he who constructs 
our dwellings—all whose employment is honest, 
and necessary to fill up the measure of human 
comfort, are equally valuable; and that sentiment 
which draws a distinction between them, and 
bestows more consideration upon one because he 
follows what is vulgarly called Avghcr_ profes- 
sions of life, or else follows none at all, than to 
another who is equally virtuous, but industriously 
employs himself in what are vulgarly termed 
humble pursuits, is more tyrannical in our state 
of society, than the government of the bloodiest 
despot in the most barbarous age of the world. 
More tyrannical we say, because the people un- 
derstand their rights, and feel the strokes inflicted 
on their backs, while the autocrat can drive his 
ignorant subjects whithersoever he will, and they 
know not the privileges to which they are justly 
entitled. In this respect, the standard of respect- 
ability among us is false and foul, because the 
qualities of the person are estimated by the busi- 
ness he pursues. ‘Those who hold the strongest 
influence in society, and give tone to the popular 
feeling, will not acknowledge this by word of 
mouth ; especially those who have any discretion 
or respect for themselves, but the greater portion 
of them show it in their daily conduct, and will 
silently give it their sanction. This sentiment is 
the offspring of narrow minds, and shows the rot- 
tenness of the heart that entertains it. It proves 
also that our boast of freedom is after all only a 
boast, and that there can be the rankest oppres- 
sion without the sanction of the law making pow- 
er. In consequence of this false standard, the 
young and proud spirited are leaving the honest 
and equally honorable pursuits of their fathers, 
and crowding into those branches of business 
which are already surfeited, because they deem 
them, too truly, the only passports to respectability 
and gentecl society. ‘Thus the proper equilibrium 
that should be preserved between the different 
branches of business, is destroyed; persons on one 
hand are disappointed in the success and favor 
they anticipated, and commence a career of un- 
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happiness, while on the other, those who are 
forced to pursue certain branches termed humble 
and low for a livelihood, are discouraged, and_ be- 
come dissatisfied with themselves, and embittered 
towards their fellows. More than this, that har- 
mony of feeling which should exist among all 
classes, is disturbed, and the prosperity of all im- 
neded. This degrading, despicable sentiment is, 
however, being overcoine, and the day is not dis- 
tant when the profession followed by an honest 
man will not be the criterion by which his con- 
sideration is determined. I know of no man 
more entitled to the sovereign contempt of all noble 
minded persons, (if they are capable of feeling 
‘‘contempt for any living thing,’”’) than he who 
feels himself above any honest calling. Such an 
one is a moral pestilence in community, and by 
his natural baseness unworthy of that regard 
which he would withhold from some of his fellow- 
beings. 

2. That is a false, standard which measures re- 
spectalnlity according lo the fashion and cloth 
of the individual’s coat. 

This may seem to some a trifling matter for 
noticing in an article for a literary journal; but 
the writer believes that all who will examine it in 
its various bearings, will conclude with him, that 
it isa subjectof no small consideration. The 
arbitrary rules of fashionable society are useless, 
degrading and foolish. ‘They require an expen- 
diture which few are able to support, but which 
most think necessary, in order that they may 
mingle in what is called the “ first society.” 

Multitudes of young men begin active life with 
no other dependence than the labor of their 
hands. They must seck their own fortunes them- 
selves, and though they start with high hopes, 
and under favorable circumstances, yet, after 
having passed the years of celibacy, within which 
they expected to become sufficiently independent 
to unite theirefortunes and pleasures with com- 
panions desired by all, they find to their chagrin 
that it has required all they have earned to main- 
tain that fashionable appearance which they 
thought their respectability demanded. Though 
this is a mistaken thought, yet few young men 
have the firmness and independent spirit to set at 
naught the frivolous vanities of ‘ high life,” and 
content themselves with that decency of apparel 
which is most highly respected by all whose opin- 
ions are “ worth a straw.” 

It is the most consummate folly for any young 
man, whatever may be his employment, to ex- 
pend all, or even one half, of his earning, upon 
his back. Every one of ordinary health, should 
at an early age be in independent circumstances, 
though he was nurtured in poverty and sent 
abroad by his parents to get his own support.— 
But they are spirited, and desire to mingle in the 
first ranks—pardon the expression—and to ini- 
tiate themselves in the esteem of the proud and 
the foolish, they trim themselves according to fash- 
ion from the rim of the hat to the toe of the boot, 
and as often as the fashion changes, (and that is 
as often as the moon,) they must doff their coats 
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and “ran in debt” toreplace them. Thus money 
is uselessly expended in dress, that ministers to 
the lowest passions of our nature, which should 
be saved to make a family comfortable and inde- 
pendent, or devoted to the improvement of the 
mind. How ridiculous the idea, that a person 
must follow the fashions, to be respected! He 
who less esteems an individual, or treats him with 
less courtesy and respect, because the cloth of his 
coat is not of the finest texture and made up after 
the ‘latest London and Paris fashions,” is totally 
unworthy of the regard of that individual. The 
one who despises, is as much inferior to the de- 
spised, as a coward is inferior to a gentleman. 

“Fashionable appearance” the true test of 
greatness ! when it is known that the fashions 
originate in the aristocratic circles of the old 
world, whose anti-republican sentiments are so 
offensive to our democratic spirit! Away, the 
thought !—though there is more truth than fiction 
in this monstrous incongruity. 

There appears to be much reason for the opin- 
ion we entertain, viz: that in the “first circles,” a 
person cannot be regarded with decent respect, 
unless he is entirely a fashionable man, or unless 
his wealth or talents force respect from his fel- 
lows, when it is reflected that many of our boasted 
literary Journals are devoted to the defence and 
extension of all the vanities of fashion. They 
keep spies in the princely courts of Europe to 
watch the least change which the Queen by 
chance may order in the dress of her domestics, 
and to hurry across the ocean the highly impor- 
tant announcement, that they may have credit for 
industry in getting the fashions at the earliest 
hour, for the thousands of their subscribers. How 
proud the noble minded readers of these maga- 
zines must feel of the fashion-plates that preface 
their pages! It is time the tyranny of fashion 
was destroyed, and with it removed the many de- 
basing influences attending its passionate indul- 
gence. It is time that mind ruled instead of pas- 
sion, and wisdom instead of vanity. 

3. That isa false standard which makes wealth 
the criterion of respectability. 

Many are termed respectable, and received with 
open arms into the society of the self-constituted 
nobility of the land, because the profession they 
pursue is ranked among the “honorable.” Many 
enjoy the same much coveted privileges, because 
of their strict attention to fashionable appearance ; 
and many more are crowded into the throng of 
the honorables, on account of that superiority of 
character, which in the popular view, wealth gives 
to its possessor. As a people, we are worshippers 
of gold. We pursue it as the great object of life 
—as a desideratum of existence. The first les- 
sons we learn are upon the great subject of mo- 
ney-getting. Wealthis the subject of our dreams 
by night, and of our fretful anxiety by day. For 
its acquisition we surmount all obstacles, run every 
hazard, and endure every privation. The only 
injunction thoroughly impressed upon the minds 
of the young is, “ put money in thy purse.”— 
The father, as he bids farewell to his son, who is 
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about to step from his parental roof to try his for- 
tune alone in the world, gives his last emphatic 
command, “put money in thy purse.” Do we 
hear from near and dear friends, from whom we 
have a long time been separated, our first inquiry 
is, how much money have they ‘“ put into their 
purse?” Isa young man introduced to a lady, 
whose appearance and manners are pleasing! 
his first inquiry is very apt to be, how much mo- 
ney has her father put into his purse ? and unless 
he isa man of remarkable goodness, the next 
question will be concerning the we of her father. 
Such is the potent power of wealth upon the 
minds of the people, that scarcely anything is con- 
sidered worth the having, unless it can contribute 
to some pecuniary speculation. So strong is the 
desire for gain among a large proportion of our 
people, that all virtue seems an annoyance which 
stands in the way of speedy acquisition, and with 
too many, it is so pliable, that they have no diffi- 
culty in making it yield to the superior claims of 
the imperious dollar. If our devotion to the Au- 
thor of Eternal mind, virtue and true nobility, 
were half as zealous as it is to the god of gold, 
our piety and greatness would soon become 
little inferior to that of the angels. What is it 
that invests wealth with such power, riches with 
such fascination, and gold with such irresistible 
charms? Does it possess any real value, beyond 
its utility in rendering life agreeable and happy ? 
Our wants are few and easily supplied ; then why 
sacrifice every pure and noble aspiration for the 
purpose of grasping the largest possessions possi- 
ble? Why forego for it, all the real enjoyments 
of manhood and youth, and drag ourselves down 
to a premature and dishonorable death, by a golden 
weight? These questions are readily answered 
by referring to the eminent consideration and hon- 
or, which corrupt and igaoble minds invariably 
award to the wealthy, simply because of their 
riches. No definite moral excellence, nor no men- 
tal endowments are required of those who have 
large possessions, for their banker can give them 
a passport to any society, and a certificate of un- 
questionable greatness. The young man who 
can boast of no merit, but is covered all over with 
degrading follies and vices, is flattered, caresse 
and honored by polite and fashionable socicty, on 
account of his father’s wealth. He feels himself 
infinitely above his fellows, who are infinitely his 
superiors, and looks with contempt upon those 
who depend upon the labor of their hands. He 
is an honorable young man, while his virtuous, 
intelligent, high-minded, but poor companion at- 
tracts no notice, because, in the popular view, he 
has little to commend him. What more oppres- 
sive tyranny ever weighed down humanity ? 

Such is the morbid love of riches that pervades 
all classes of society, and all minds however holily 
inclined, that it is in fact a misfortune for a man to 
be wealthy, who possesses any self-respect what- 
ever. Howcan the rich man tell whether it is 
himself that is honored and flattered, or his purse ? 
How can the wealthy father convince himself 
that his daughter is praised and courted for her 


own excellencies, or on account of her parent’s 
possessions ? These, we grant, are humiliating 
considerations for those who are encumbered with 
an undue amount of this world’s goods—but they 
are no less true than humiliating; and the writer 
would suppose the rich young man, who wishes 
to be valued for his own excellencies, would throw 
his wealth into the sea, rather than a particle of 
consideration should be given to his hogs, for in- 
stance, in preference to himself, 

Thus wealth is a false standard of respectabili- 
ty, and a grossly unjust one, not only to the poor, 
but to the rich also. If it were viewed in its pro- 
per light, the wealthy would have the most reason 
to complain, because the poor know they earn 
themselves whatever of respect they enjoy, while 
the rich are in ignorance with regard to the source 
of their respectability. 

We will now consider the True standard of 
respectability. 

1. That is a true standard, by which reputation is 
measured according to the purity of the virtue, 
and the intelligence of the tndividual. 

Mind is the foundation of every thing great 
and good in the condition of man. Our virtues 
are the result of its combination of faculties, and 
when they are properly balanced and disciplined, 
all their impulses, emotions, sentiments and 
thoughts are pure, and tend to the highest degree 
of happiness. ‘The merit which cach person is 
allowed in the public estimation, should be co- 
extensive with his value to the world. He is 
really meritorious in proportion to his worth ; and 
that is a sickly and base popular sentiment whrich 
regards any other criterion of respectability. Man 
being designed to work out his own greatness and 
happiness, can only be honorable according to 
his efforts in fulfilling his destiny; and he should 
be considered dishonorable who will not make 
advancement-——whose motto is not onward. The 
duties and obligations of each are in proportion to 
his mental and physical means. ‘lhe wealthy 
have, at least, abundant physical means, and the 
person of intellectual and mental superiority, 
though poor in purse, has also the ability of doing 
great good, and if they fail to discharge their obli- 
gations they are dishonorable in fact, and unworthy 


— 


of respectability. The millionaire who oceasion- 
ally contributes a trifle (considering his means) to 
the public good, is praised for his benevolence, 
while he who curtails his expenses, and increases 
his industry and economy to enable himself to 
contribute his mite to objects of charity and im- 
provement, is but little regarded, though he, in 
truth, has exhibited an honest heart and an en- 
larged virtue. Let each individual, whether rich 
or poor, occupy that stand in the estimation of 
his fellows to which he is justly entitled by the 
goodness of his nature. 

Let the popular standard of respectability be 
corrected in this respect, and instead of observ- 
ing the pitiful avarice that pervades the common 
mind, we should see one person engaged ina 
noble strife with another for superiority in intelli- 
gence and morality. No one would then desire 
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more of wealth than a competency, and all the 
frauds and crimes that follow the feverish pursuit 
of riches would be banished. A few would no 
longer monopolize all the business of the country, 
but “live and let live” would be the ruling max- 
im. All would strive to put wisdom in their 
heads rather than money in their wallets. The 
blind worship of Gold, the father of lies, would be 
exchanged for that of Virtue, the mistress of 
Beauty and Grace, of Joy and Happiness. That 
feverish passion of avarice which degrades the 
more it is indulged, would give place for the in- 
dwelling of lofty sentiment, high resolve, and 
noble aspirations. The question would no longer 
be asked “how fashionable,” but ‘“ how good ;” 
nor “how wealthy,” but ‘“ how intelligent.” 

2, Trat is a true standard of respectability which 
regards not the opinions of a person honestly 
entertained, 

It isa matter of just regret, that in this free 
country, a person must either conform his opinions 
with those which the community as a mass agree 
to tolerate, or hypocritically disown his own sen- 
timents, or cowardly conceal them in order to 
secure any public favor, or even a fair reputation. 
Though our laws are tolerant to the utmost lati- 
tude, yet public opinion, which is stronger than 
the laws, is tyrannically intolerant. ‘The adequate 
political revolution in this respect has been 
achieved, but a revolution beyond this, one 
which reaches the spirit of the people is necessary. 
Tew individuals have the same respect for him 
who disagrees with them on questions of religious 
or political faith, that they have for those whose 
views harmonize with their own. We are apt to 
speak of the opinions of others with contempt, 
and entertain a kind of scorn for the individuals 
themselves. The bigoted Christian and the bit- 
ter politician cherish a sort of hatred for their 
opponents, as though their sentiments were the 
result of mental weakness or knavish hypocrisy. 
These are the ones, if any, who deserve the dises- 
teem of their fellows. Their illiberal prejudices are 
the legitimate offspring of their littleness. They 
think not that they are also liable to err, but set 
themselves up as a standard by which to measure 
others. Public virtue demands that all should be 
independent in thought, and free as the winds in 
expressing their views. No rod should be raised 
to smite an honest man, who openly avows his 
opinions. There is going on a great contest 
between truth and error, and to make the triumph 
complete and permanent, it should be a fair and 
open warfare. There is no danger in sucha war- 
fare. Let every one speak boldly, no matter what 
others may think. Remove the tyranny that keeps 
multitudes silent, or makes them dishonest, and 
Truth would meet her foes with a stronger arm. 
Palsied be the tongue that would speak slander- 
ously of the independent man! Contempt upon 
the head of him who: would thrust from society, or 
regard with less esteem a man for entertaining 
and maintaining honest opinions! But— 


“The world’s all face ; the man who shows his heart 
Is hooted for his nudities, and scorned.” 
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This is not generally true, but the couplet con- 
tains too much truth to be passed without notice. 
Every one should be held accountable to that tri- 
bunal which investigates his character and awards 
his reputation, for the strictest morality known in 
the purest ethics, for on this there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. But beyond this the inquiry 
should not be made. Wherever there is a chance 
for candid minds to entertain different opinions, 
there the inquisition should not go—for who 
shall judge? I will not discredit my neighbor 
who differs with me, let the question be what it 
may, for “let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” He shall enjoy my esteem and 
whatever of pleasure there may be in my socicty, 
to the same extent as the individual who agrees 
with me on every point. Yea, I would endeavor 
to make our differences a source of mutual bene- 
fit and interest, by candid and manly conversa- 
tions upon the questions at issue between us. 
Whether the remarks in which the writer has 
here indulged, be just to the community or not, 
the reader can judge for himself by noticing the 
predominant spirit of the times. L,,, a. 


THE PARTING. 





BY CAROLINE LEE IIENTZ. 





I saw some little birds come one morning to the banks 
of a stream, where they were accustomed to bathe their 
young wings. The surface was frozen by the breath of 
a wintry night, and resisted their beaks. They turned 
away, as if in sorrow. I was requested at that time 
to write some lines, by some beloved young friends from 
whom I was about to be separated, and I associated this in- 
cident with the fee!ings inspired by this event. 





They came to the stream, the young warblers of heaven, 
They came to the stream their bright pinions to lave, 
Nor knew that the breath of a wintry even 
Had chilled into ice its once soft-ralling wave. 


Oh! sad were the hearts of those warblers, I ween, 
When the cold surface met them, resisting their thirst ; 
And surely they sigh’d for the margin of green, 
For the breath of the flowers, for the pure fountain’s 
burst. 


Will ye come, like those songsters, my lov’d ones, and 
mourn 
For the fount where your spirits have bathed the young 
wing ? 
Will yousigh for the hours that witl never retyrn, 
And o’er them the garland of memory fling ? 


Perchance, then my heart, like that cold, frozen stream, 
Will be chilled by the breath of a wintry world, 
And the shadows of sorrow have darkened the beam, 
*Neath which, like young rose-leaves, your souls have 
unfurled. 


But though it were cold as the ice-fettered stream, 

*T would melt as your images leaned o’er the wave 
And your voices, like melody heard in a dream, 

Would sigh through the willows o’er memory’s grave. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


As we review the history of Europe and her 
colonies, it is instructive to observe the growth of 
that body of international law which now regu- 


lates the intercourse of civilized States. ‘The con- 
trast which we discern between the sanguinary 


jealousies of savage tribes, the ill-defined rights 
of States among the more enlightened of the an- 
cients, and the principles, which are now its ele- 
ments, should strongly impress upon our minds 
the truth that nations, as well as individuals, can 
improve their relations with each other. The 
proper reception of this maxim by governments 
would contribute to the happiness and elevation 
of mankind. Indeed our race can never evince 
the extent of its capacity for progress, until nations 
become fraternized. It therefore becomes a duty 
incumbent upon christian governments to extend 
human sympathies by guarantecing to the citi- 
zens of the community of nations, all such rights 
as proceed from that fountain of universal justice 


which civilization acknowledges as the spring of 


international law. 

The present age is distinguished for the intima- 
ey existing between nations possessed of a litera- 
ture. That medium for the transmission of ideas 
which was invented a few centuries ago, gives 
wonderful facility to the interchange of opinions, 
and brings into near relationship the writers and 
readers of the world. The Republic of Letters 
has extended itself over all reading communities, 
in whatever clime, and by whatever political bonds 
associated. Citizens in this republic have rights, 
the enjoyment of which should not be obstructed 
by territorial boundaries. Governments are un- 
true to the object of their creation, if they do not 
consider them as sacred as those now enforced by 
the laws of nations. 

The novelty of an international law should not 
be deemed a conclusive objection. A new law is 
the consequent of some new relation, which is it- 
self connected with a general social principle. 
Laws that are elements of civilization, may have 
been unknown to men in the simple gregarious 
state, yet the reasons for them are as primitive as 
nature itself. ‘The laws of nations have only been 
recognized by modern civilization, and to it the 
most of them owe their existence. They are 
comparatively novel, but nevertheless, as binding 
upon civilized states, as if they regulated the first 
rude communities. Founded upon Nature and 
Christianity, they are progressively improved, and 
rights are acquired under them, as their equity be- 
cymes developed by the intercourse of nations. 

In accordance with these general principles, 
many believe that justice to authors, and the wel- 
fare of that great reading public which exists in 
the civilized portions of the globe, unite in the de- 
mand for the creation of an international copy- 
right law; that intellectual labor, deserving the 


highest reward, all who are partakers of its pro- 
ducts should be placed under contribution ; that 
whatever induces mental improvement, nations 
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should adopt, and that, as an international copy- 
right will increase intellectual exertion, civilized 
States are bound by the principles of that code 
admitted by them to be obligatory, to corporate it 
into their home legislation. It is thought that al- 
though such a law is unknown to the legislation 
of this country, it nevertheless should be passed ; 
that the only question which should determine the 
existence of a law in this or any other country, 
is as to its justice; that when that question is sat- 
isfactorily answered, metaphysical quibbfing about 
the laws of nature or selfish canvassing of nation- 
al policy scarcely constitutes an admissible anuse- 
ment, because that Being from whom the laws of 
nature proceed, and whose will is the only sane- 
tion of national conduct, has made Justice the ba- 
sis upon which rests his universe. 

A correspondent in the Western Literary Jour- 
nal has endeavored to show that there is no “na- 
tural copyright,” and that the obligation upon this 
country to passa law giving to foreign writers the 
benefit of a copyright, has no existence ; that the 
question is simply one of home policy, and should 
be decided irrespective of any other consideration. 
The inference from his remarks upon the politic 
view is, that it would not be beneficial to this coun- 
try to pass a copyright law for the benetit of for- 
eigners, although such a proposition is not formal- 
ly announced. 

His essay is introduced by some remarks which 
indicate rather unpleasant feclings towards Great 
Britain and some of her subjects who have trav- 
eled in this country. 

Now when we approach a question of such 
magnitude as an international copyright law, all 
such influences should be abjured. ‘The cherish- 
ishing of antipathies against foreign contempora- 
ries, disqualifies the mind for that dispassionate 
examination of rights which is essential in an en- 
quiry of this nature. It is unworthy a magnani- 
mous people to be constantly manifesting jealousy 
of England. There was a time, when the over- 
shadowing power of Great Britain very naturally 
awakened the asperities of wounded republican 
pride. But now, England is no more than our 
peer, and our national position demands of the 
American Republic an elevation of bearing com- 
portable with the consciousness of perfect equali- 
ty. No selfish idea of isolation should prevent 
sympathy with whatever of good comes from the 
nation which gave us birth, and an American 
should cherish the master spirits who ennoble his 
native language, even if they do breathe the air of 
England. 

The writer commences his argument with this 
paragraph :— 

“The question arises upon the very threshold, 
is there any such thing by the law of nature and 
reason as literary property? Is it a subject 
matter capable of appropriation by an individual, 
and a proper subject for the operation of municipal 
laws? If it be so, then certainly an international 
copyright law cannot be refused by any nation 
not wishing openly to favor a systemof robbery.” 

Without intending to charge our country with 
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a criminal offence, we maintain that these ques- 
tions are capable of no other than affirmative 
answers. 

It is usual in discussions of this kind to say 
much of the laws of nature. ‘hey are presumed 
to be so simple that their correspondence with a 
theory is ascertainable by the momentary reflee- 
tion of any intellect, however ordinary. If men 
would be satisfied with the plain truth taught by 
revelation, that justice is conformable, and injus- 
tice opposite to the laws of nature, this facility of 
decision might exist and many unmeaning 
surmises be avoided. But the laws of nature 
themselves are co-extensive with the universe, 
incomprehensible as their Creator, and only 


opened to us by the slow developments of 
experience. Man is not to know them by intui- 
tion. ‘The industrious inquiry of the past should 


teach him that the accumulated ages of eternity 
will leave much to learn. 

Men are accustomed to interpret the laws of 
nature according to their prejudices. If the early 
Europeans had been constituted judges to decide 
upon some of the laws of property, which their 
descendants consider as compatible with the laws 
of nature, as the right of the savage to his bow 
and arrow, judgment would have been unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced, that no authority could be 
found for their existence cither in natural law or 
reason. There is much danger of fallacy when 
we endeavor to adjust questions of right by 
obscure notions about the laws of nature. 

So far as we can trace the history of property, 
we find that whenever men could appropriate any 
thing to their own use without detriment to the 
rights of others, such appropriation was made. 
All historical investigations confirm the proposi- 
tion of Rutherforth, “that all things belonged 
originally to all mankind in common, and that 
the exclusive right of property was introduced 
by some act of man.” This act may have been 
either labor or occupancy ; whatever it was, mental 
or manual labor, actual or constructive possession, 
it served to distinguish individual from common 
property. Admitting that the views presented of 
the origin of property are correct, the only question 
to be considered in determining as to the right to 
literary property is, can a writer impart to his own 
work that by which it can be distinguished from 
other works? An intelligent being is compelled 
by the laws of his mind to give an affirmative 
reply. Why, therefore, shall the law-making 
power exclude it from the pale of its protection ? 
By no legitimate mode of reasoning can it be 
established, that the laws of property which have 
been adopted into the jurisprudence of the 
civilized world more necessarily result from the 
laws of nature than the proposition that an author 
has a property in the book he produces. Why 
has aman aright to the material thing made by 
him? It will be answered that no one can justly 
deprive him of the product of his labor. And 
why not apply the same rule to the authors of 
books? It is objected that the right to the use of 
ideas is as universal as mind itself. The like may 
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be said of the elements. But if one detaches a 
portion of any of them from the mass, and creates 
a beneficial combination, can it be maintained 
that he has not a right to that combination ? 

The writer, in his reasoning upon this copy- 
right question, seems to have fallen into error by 
a confusion of terms. Literary property and 
property in ideas are terms of different import. 
“'There does not exist by the laws of nature any 
property in the ideas themselves,” says the writer, 
and a portion of his article is devoted to proving 
the impracticability of their appropriation. Now 
his reasoning with reference to ideas may be ad- 
mitted, and yet it will be difficult to perceive how 
it disproves the existence of literary property. 
We claim nothing for impalpable ideas. We 
admit that thoughts are as lawless as the winds. 
We do not wish Congress to legislate upon what 
is incapable of being made objective. Only for 
the plan, the arrangement, the construction, the 
embodiment, that which is palpable and distinct- 
ive, is protection claimed. And certainly such a 
demand does not involve a moral or physical im- 
posibility, because courts have already clearly 
marked the boundaries of this right. They do 
not exercise jurisdiction over the idea, because 
that eludes their grasp, but over the collocation of 
words by which it is expressed. 

That there is this species of property, is a fa- 
miliar principle of law, It is beyond reach of 
metaphysics, firmly established in our legal sys- 
tem. ‘The proposition that ownership exists in 
written thoughts, like the simplest elemental law 
of property, is subject to ingenious caviling, yet it 
forms a part of our constitutional basis, and is 
affirmed by American and trans-Atlantic decis- 
ions. Courts would as soon think of applying 
the philosophy of Berkley and Hume to the adju- 
dication of ordinary questions of property law, as 
the writer's theory of ideas, to an action for the 
invasion of a copyright. And a Judge who 
would now raise doubts about the natural right of 
an author to his own production, would be no 
more absurd than one who should, from his regard 
for the laws of nature, be troubled with scruples 
about the admissibility of a deed as evidence of 
title to land. 

In discussions which involve rights, men are apt 
to allow their judgments to be controlled by the 
laws of the community in which they live. All 
ideas of justice are to be gauged by the customs 
of their ancestors. Such a mode of reasoning is 
illiberal. Rights are the creatures of circum- 
stances, dependent upon the varying conditions 
of men. Montesqueiu has in a few lines rebuked 
this spirit of opposition to whatever is different 
from existing institutions: ‘ Before laws were 
made, there were relations of possible justice. 
To say that there is nothing just or unjust but 
what is commanded or forbidden by positive law, 
is the same as saying that before the describing of 
a circle all the radii were not equal.” ‘The writer 
thinks he derives an argument in support of his 
theory from the fact that the common law did not 
recognize literary property. But whether the 
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common law gave a remedy for the violation of 
property in books or not, is immaterial. All fa- 
miliar with the history of the laws of England 
and the United States, know that rights as 
accordant with the laws of nature, as any cher- 
ished by the early Saxons have been made capable 
of enforcement by legislation. 

The question is not whether a writer shall have 
a perpetual control over his works, but whether 
he shall have a limited property in them. Pro- 
perty is either held absolutely or by limitation : 
the right of property exists, although limited by 
the law. We do not deny that government has a 
right tothe use of individual property, but Justice, 
that cardinal principle of legislation, prescribes 
the duty of giving compensation. We claim for 
the author, that before socicty takes possession of 
his property, it shall secure to him the opportunity 
of procuring remuneration. We maintain also 
that the laws of property should, when they do 
not work comprehensive justice, be amended, and 
that, as the labor of the mechanic and farmer is al- 
ready secured by international Jaw, no authority 
can be derived from natural law to support the 
proposition, that the labor of the author should not 
likewise possess security at least a suflicient time 
to procure a remunerative sale. 

When it is said that authors ought not to com- 
plain, because it is at their option to write or not, 
it may be replied that the farmer has a similar al- 
ternative. But if the agriculturist sows and 
reaps and garners, society would be looked upon 
as resolved into a state of barbarism if it did not 
protect his acquisitions by legal enactments. Ifa 
stickler for the laws of nature should protest 
against these property laws as repugnant to the 
principles of natural law, that all things should be 
held in common, the inhabitants of the civilized 
world would unite in denouncing him as an anar- 
chist. But when we look at those laws of nature 
which are known to us, and apply, in our con- 
struction of them, the received rules of reason, 
the conclusion irresistibly follows, that govern- 
ment is as much bound to protect the labor of the 
author as that of the agriculturist or artisan.— 
Where, in the arcana of nature’s laws, is to be 
found, a principle that justifies injurious distinc- 
tions between the beneficent productions of labor ? 
It is no more the prompting of a generous spirit 
than of duty, to give to authors, alike with their 
fellow men, the protection of laws. Their history 
shows that, whatever their physical or mental en- 
ergy, habits of study render it difficult for them to 
pursue the profitable avocations of life. Should 
they be forced from their retirement, to become 
manual laborers, or starve? What justice is there 
in that code which gives to the artisan the rewards 
of his labor, and takes from him whose soul is en- 
nobled by Genius, the right to a pecuniary com- 
pensation for his immortal works ? 

Tell the man of thought, whose contemplations 
are fixed upon the welfare of Humanity, that he 
“need not write”! As well bid the sun wrap his 
rays in gloom. He must write. The light that 


is in him his nature compels him to disseminate. 
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And such will be the case, whether the world 
plays ingrate or not. Genius will bestow its ben- 
efactions upon mankind with or without reward. 
its impulses are not for self, but for others. 


Whether it be just to take advantage of this gen- 


erous characteristic, 
determine. 

In our examination of this question, we find 
nothing inconsistent with the following proposi- 
tions : 

1. That the laws of nature and reason do not 
prohibit the existence of literary property. 

» 


does not require a casuist,to 


That the productions of an author are eapa- 
ble of appropriation, and that their nature does 
not necessarily exclude them trom the operations 
of municipal laws. 

These two propositions established, whether 
the consequent, which the writer declares must 
result from them, be admitted or not, there is no 
doubt but that justice to foreign writers demands 
the passage, by our Congress, of an international 
copyright law. 

The writer in his argument against the policy 
of an international copyright law, makes two ob- 
jections: Ist, That it would injure the country 
by diminishing the number of books circulated. 
2d, That American authors would themselves be 
injured. 

In reference to the first objection, we may re- 
mark, it would be one of the greatest of blessings 
if such a diminution could be made. ‘The flood of 
trash that is swept from the purlicus of European 
literature and poured upon the public mind, cor- 
rupts the morals of our people, and degrades let- 
ters. Valuable books should be published in a 
durable form, and the owners of copyrights, hav- 
ing the exclusive publication of such works, could 
for that reason, publish them so that they might 
be preserved, and at the same time afforded as 
cheaply as prudence would permit. ‘The ruinous 
competition among republishers does more than to 
supply community at rates losing to the venders; 
it places the immortal and the ephemeral authors 
side by side, in the same wretched garb. What 
will be the influence of the deluge of foreign 
books that now covers the lend, upon national 
character, experience, the only teacher from whom 
mankind deigns to learn, must determine. But 
the laws of mind should instruct us, that the de- 
generating tendency of indiscriminate reading up- 
on en, acquires fearful force when communitics 
become depraved by morbid mental appetites. 

The second objection will surprise American 
writers. In their simplicity, they had deemed that 
their own as well as the interest of foreign wri- 
ters, would be advanced by a law which would en- 
sure for the productions of authors, foreign or n2- 
tive, the same opportunities of sale. They had 
thought that a work which they had toiled to pro- 
duce, would be more sure of profitable circulation, 
when speculating publish rs were de ‘prived of the 
power of cheapening the prices of foreign books 
so low that competition with them would be haz- 
ardous. Despite the writer’s ingenious investiga- 
tions, American authors will ever be of the opin- 
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ion that their own welfare demands the passing of 
an international copyright law. 

In his reasoning on the effect of such a law 
upon them, he assumes a premiss not very com- 
plimentary to that class of our countrymen, He 
declares that in the competition of copyrights 
which will result from the creation of this law, for- 
eign writers will absorb the capital of publishers, 
fer the reason that their works are superior to 
American. Although this may be an important 
link in his argumentative chain, we cannot grant 
that the theory of inferiority in the New World, 
maintained by some of the old European natural- 
ists and repelled by Jefferson, is true. What in- 
herent and incurable defect is there in American 
mind, that lessens the value of its productions, 
and justifies the assumption that English works 
are ‘‘more valuable than our own’? If Genius 
is anywhere to evince its highest power, it will be 


in this country of grand and free institutions, of 


cataracts and mountains and oceans, nature’s cho- 
sen insignia of sublimity. 

We might present many considerations which 
would establish the proposition that our country 
would not only be true to a high sense of justice, 
if she passed the law in question, but that what 
are termed motives of public policy, should induce 
its enactment. It does not come within the 
purpose of this article to discuss the subject so 
extensively. Yet there is one view of the proba- 
ble effect of this law, which strikes us as being 
worthy of attention ; not because it is consonant 
with a selfish policy, but because it is not incon- 
sistent with that active spirit of republicanism 
which true patriots evince. ‘The protection 
afforded by a law of this nature, may have a 
tendency to republicanize English Literature. 
Noble men may rise from the masses fired by 
the same spirit that once, in the intellects of 
Milton and Sidney, blazed over Europe. Here 
can they look to other than cold and aristocratic 
patrons, and their genius find a sympathy that 
will wing its free thoughts with power. The 
waves of the Atlantic, as they roll to us from 
the shores of England, may bear upon them a 
literature ennobled by influences derived from 
this republic, the only compeer of Greece and 
Rome. The author may feel sustained when he 
attacks illiberal institutions, and makes the press 
his battling engine; the commoner, as he thun- 
ders the tones of liberty in the ears of kings and 
lords, may be cheered when conscious that 
millions in the New World respond to his 
eloquence, and will cherish it as they do those 
utterances, which, like undulations in the air of 
heaven, forever thrill humanity. 

Publicists agree that nations and individuals are 
bound by the same moral obligations. States 
should be held to even stricter accountability. 
National immorality is spread upon the broad page 
of the world’s history, and contaminates mankind 
through all periods chronicled by the annals of 
Time. The bad examples of individuals are con- 
signed to the same oblivion that receives their au- 
thors. It is unquestionably the true policy of this 
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nation to look to its conduct with the same scru- 
pulousness evinced by a man of honor. With 
regard to all rights that are not enforced by the 
letter of the laws of nations, she will give to her 
position a moral grandeur, if generosity and not 
compulsion be her rule of action. When a 
tepublic, in questions of right, stoops to cavil, 
her citizens lose the consciousness of well based 
national pride, and are humiliated by their coun- 
try’s degradation. A representative government, 
the world believes, reflects the morals of the peo- 
ple. Ewer then let ours be regardful of the char- 
acter of its constituency. Let our Republic 
preserve as unsoiled as humanity will permit, the 
bright fame that Washington and his compatriots 
transmitted to us. Let our Legislators remember 
that reverence of Justice in legislation is the surest 
safeguard of institutions consecrated by a brave 
ancestry, from whose parental hands we received 
them as heirdoms which filial duty commands us 
to defend. 





ELIJAH’S SOLILOQUY. 





BY OTWAY CURRY. 





Tue night is past. The music of the morn 

Is waking all around me. To my ear 

There slowly come upon the balmy winds 

The cadences of low and lingering sounds 
That never came before. The distant notes 

Of warbling birds seem sweeter far than all 
Their songs of other times. The gliding waves 
Of Jordan, on ‘their hurrying journey, seem 

As they were murmuring of immortal change 
And parting time. The beautiful wild-flowers, 
All goldenly entinged with morning light, 

And brushed by zephyrs with their exquisite wings, 
Are yielding faint and sweetly-tremulous tones 
Unheard till this strange hour. 


The night is past. 
And I no more, oh never more, shall keep 
O’erwearying watch upon the silent stars. 
No more to me shall gathering twilight bring 
Dim dreamings of another life unseen, 
And restless longings for the spirit’s Jand. 
Again upon the hoary wilderness 
Shall starry midnight in its grandeur fall, 
But not for me. I shall not send again 
The aroma incense of the flowers on high. 
My wandering footsteps in the winding aisles 
Shall never fall again. At the quick verge 
Of human life, at the extremest brink 
Of earthly time I stand, with a new sense 
Of joyful and undying energy, 
Watching the swiftness of its measuring sands. 
And momently upon my spirit press 
The untold revealings of a PRESENCE new— 
The presence of the UNIMAGINED LIFE. 


My course is onward, through the pathway dreal 
Of deepmost Jordan. As thesundering waves 
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Give instant way before my robe’s light touch, 
Even thus my spirit’s new and wondrous powers 
Repel the waves of death. Mortality 

Recedes forever to the shadowy past. 

The light, the dim leng daylight of the earth, 
Full soon shall fade away. Immortal light 

Is gathering round me in this dawning hour 

Of immortality. Around me throng 

Swiltt glimpses of divinest forms serene, 

Fairer than ever yet in human mind 

By pencilling thought were traced. Without a wing 
They rise in their calm beauty up, to walk 

The white and waveless Infinite. Soon to reach 
The plastic springs of their unbreathing life 

I shall with joy go up, no longer doomed 

To linger with the trailing march of time. 

With tones more silvery as their ranks recede 
They call me to their angel-homes of rest, 

With beckoning hands they bid me wake to hear 
The far-off symphonies of eternal song. 


A long farewell to Earth. A long farewell 

To fading hopes and wearying dreams that die 
Into the slumber of the sunless grave. 

Gladly I pass forever from the scenes, 

And toils, and sorrows of my pilgrim-years. 
Before me all is joy. 





°Tis done.—Behold ! 
The swift and glimmering rush of starry wheels 
Down the marmoreal whiteness of the skies. 
Ancient oF Days, thou callest thy wanderer home. 
I come——I come !—— 
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BY JOHN RAMBLE, ESQ. 





Tuere are several things, often attempted in 
times past, which by reason of manifold failures 
have come to be considered rather difficult of 
execution ; though, as Hans Spiegel Von Hop- 
pensneider sagely remarks, “they would all be 
easy enough to do, if men only knew how to do 
them.” <A grievous amount of labor, for instance, 
has been expended in searching for the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, for the Elixir that shall confer 
perpetual youth, and in endeavors to square the 
circle; but inasmuch as no body ever understood 
the modus operandi, nobody ever succeeded. 
The world yet awaits the advent of that sublime 
genius, who shall hatch these eggs of science— 
though it is much to be feared they have been 
turned over and rolled about so long in the nest 
of time, that they have become addled, and that 
all efforts to bring out the immortal brood will be 
fruitless ! 

But there is another thing which we are 
disposed to think nearly as difficult, and that is, 
to ascertain a proper method of classifying man- 
kind. We need not turn aside to dilate upon the 
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importance of this matter—the sagacious reader 
will perceive it at once. 

In the face of this opinion, however, there are 
many who think otherwise. A witty, and some- 
what eccentric gentleman of our acquaintance, 
insists that nothing is easier, and he is accus- 
tomed to divide the race into two classes, to wit: 
himself, and other folks! This, certainly, is yery 
ingenious; but for certain obvious reasons, falls 
short of what is wanted. It does not divide the 
apple near enough to the stem. 

Lady Montague, also, on one occasion, declared 
that she had travelled much, and that the only 
kinds of persons she had met in the world, were 
—men and women. If Lady Montague had in 
view a naked physiological fact, she was probably 
correct ; otherwise she was most certainly wrong, 
and it would seem had travelled with her eyes 
shut. ‘The world is full of persons, who, accord- 
ing to the physical ordination of nature, would 
fall within her ladyship’s classification, but who 
on other grounds could never be reached by it. 
We, ourselves, know from fifty to a hundred 
among our neighbors, who, by the frecst allowa- 
ble translation, could never be constructed into 
either men or women ! 

Some pungent writers are of opinion that the 
matter may be properly adjusted by dividing the 
race into ‘Philosophers and I'ools.” This, 
indeed, seems an approximation towards some- 
thing definite, and would doubtless be an excellent 
division, were it not for the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between the two classes. A French 
poet of the seventeenth century, went so far as 
to say— 


“Tous les hommes sont fous, et malgre leurs soins, 
Ne different entr’ eux, que du plus ou du moins ;” 


but the fellow is known to have been something 
of a satirist, and his remark needs softening. 
We also stumbled upon a passage in the writings 
of the profound Van Hoppensneider, a few days 
since, in which, though he does not go so far as 
the caustic Frenchman, he intimates very plainly 
that there is less difference between philosophers 
and fools than is generally imagined. We have 
not room to quote the passage, but would advise 
the reader, if at all curious in the matter, to 
examine it in the original Dutch, in which classic 
language only can its beauties be fully appre- 
ciated. 

Others, after mature deliberation, have con- 
cluded that inasmuch as it “takes all sorts of 
people to make a world,” there must necessarily 
be all sorts of people in the world. This, it will 
be perceived, is but an ingenious method of letting 
the whole thing alone, and amounts to nothing. 
Even if we admit their premises, the argument is 
not sound; for it remains to be proven that the 
world has ever been fairly made up; a proposition 
which we are gravely disposed to deny. 

But we have a theory of our own, upon this 
subject, which we believe to be mainly correct. 
It is, that mankind can be properly divided into 
but two classes ; and that those two classes ought 
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to be denominated, Poets and Plodders. ‘There 
may be a few, perhaps, who will not tall within 
either class; but in a matter so extensive as that 
of cutting up a world, small chips and parings 
should not be regarded. 

This theory, we apprehend, cannot be effectu- 
ally assailed. The poets we know will be satisfied 
with it, and as for the plodders, if they presume 
to rail, and attempt to show its weakness, that 
fact alone will go far towards proving it sound. 
Like unto those who fire off guns heavily charged, 
they will miss their aim, and find themselves, from 
the prodigious recoil, flat on their backs. The 
others are of no account any Way, and ought not 
to be heard at all. They are merely cobble-stone, 
used to fill up the chinks in creation ! 

Many have sneered at pocts, asserting them to 
be a set of vagabonds, who do the universe no 
good, but who, on the contrary, make it their 
business to deal in glittering trash, a sort of intel- 
lectual counterfeit coin, or mental bogus, which, 
with infinite deception, they palin off upton society. 
Now there is so much dullness exhibited in this 
bald assertion, that it conclusively proves those 
who make it, to be plodders; and, furthermore, 
as this class of scoffers is exceedingly numerous, 
proves also the truth of my theory. 

There is as much difference between a poet and 
a plodder, as there is between an eagle and an 
owl. The eagle is a bold, soaring bird, and 
abounds in noble qualities. If hungry, he is 
never seen goggling about in the darkness, like 
his neighbor, in search of bog-mice ; but swoops 
gallantly in broad day upon a hare, or rabbit. He 
rises fearlessly to the highest crag, and, pausing 
there, looks upon forest; and plain, and rock, and 
river, as if monarch of them all; then, as the 
humor takes him, circles round the mountain’s 
head, or dashes off into mid-heaven, with vigor 
in his heart, the sun in his eye, and glory stream- 
ing upon his wings. 

Sut the owl is a dull, spiritless fellow. Tle sits 
dozing in his hollow tree during the day, and 
only comes out at night, to frighten old women 
with his ominous hootings. He would not 
attempt a mid-day flight with the eagle for all the 
frogs and bog-mice in christendom, much as he 
loves them. He could not do it. His large eyes, 
that look so profound and philosophic, were not 
made for the light. Anything more than twi- 
Should he fail in 
getting back to his hollow tree before the sun 
rises, he seldom gets back at all, but sets blinking 
at him all day from the top of some old oak, 
thinking how much pleasanter the moon is, which 
always shines calmly, and never dazzles the eyes 
of gentlemanly owls. A great plodderis the owl. 

The poet, like the eagle, is a fine, vigorous, 
clear-eyed fellow. He is not content to be 
mousing about in the twilight, but takes a bold 
flight into mid-heaven, when the sun is out, and 
its glory is streaming around him. He alights on 
the mountain peaks of imagination, and his eye 
feasts on the gorgeous beauty of the universe, 
which gléws on all sides, and fills his vision, He 
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years of age, he one day begged for a piece of 
bread and butter in rhyme, the smoothness of 
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makes the acquaintance of Truth and Nature, 
those lovely twin sisters who are said to be great 
heiresses; and he sees them not only in their 
kitchen dresses, where, with sleeves rolled to their 
elbows, they are handling the pots and kettles of 
creation; but also when seated in their starry 
saloons, with celestial blue aprons on, ready to 
receive calls ! 

A very different being is the plodder. He 
shows himself only when it is comfortably dark— 
flies heavily about in the twilight of truth— 
captures a few wandering bog-inice of philosophy 
—hoots at every thing new and strange—and 
when day begins to break, flies goggling back to 
his dark hole. If by chance he is caught out 
after sunrise, and the rays of truth begin to shoot 
over the mountains and dissipate the shadows, in 
a sad case is this night-loving philosopher. His 
eyes are so dazzled that he cannot return, and he 
is obliged to sit in the thickest tree-top he can find, 
blinking at the intellectual day-ged, and looking 
as if he decmed him a brilliant humbug got up to 
bewilder men, and annoy philosophic gentlemen 
like himself. A mid-day flight with the poet !— 
he would not think of such a thing—would not 
be found in such light company !—but if the 
truth were known, he could not take that flight 
if he would. His eyes were never made for 
looking into heaven—the bright, beaming heaven 
of truth—they were made to see best in shadow, 
or when the light is reflected softly from the face 
of the moon. Alas that it should be so—but the 
world is full of such moonlight gentry. A 
grievous owl is the plodder ! 

Jonathan Canto was a poet. There is an old 
saying extant to this effect: ‘‘ Poeta nascitur, non 
fit,” which means that a genuine poet always has 
his eye-teeth cut, before he has any teeth at all; 
or, more literally—if that. translation should be 
thought too free—that a poet is born, not made. 
That such was the case with Jonathan, we have 
indubitable evidence. Even in his cradle he exhi- 
bited symptoms of that wonderful genius, which 
afterwards burst with so much splendor upon the 
inhabitants of Pumpkinville. At that early period, 
his partiality for songs was manifested after a 
manner that could not be mistaken. If his linen 
chafed him, or some villanous pin, which had 
loosened from his dress, went scratching along 
down his legs, it was only necessary to strike up— 











“ Ding, dong, bell, 

Puss is in the well,” 
or some other exquisite nursery ballad, and his 
hideous outeries ceased at once. The rhyme, the 
rhythm, and the Lydian measure, seemed to strike 
a sympathetic chord within him, a sweet smile 
would overspread his face, and the soul of a poct 
could be seen swimming about in his eye, like a 
duck in a frog-pond. 

Jonathan’s genius developed itself like a flour- 

ishing pumpkin-vine in June, which every day 
shoots out new leaves and blossoms. When six 
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which was only exceeded by the butter which it 
procured him. As soon as he could read with 
tolerable facility, he devoured songs, and other 
rhythmetical productions, as a lubberly boy gifted 
only with a genius for eating, devours pork and 
beans, or plum-pudding ; and was accustomed to 
tear from the books in his father’s library, every 
piece of poetry he could lay his hands on—thus 
showing his sympathy for the divine art in a 
most emphatic manner. At school, instead of 
devoting himself to Pike and Daboll, and moping 
over vulgar fractions, tare and tret, and such dull 
nonsense, he gave his mind free scope; now let- 
ting it fly of through infinite space, and now 
take an airing along the banks of same enchant- 
ed creek that ran through Pumpkinville; and 
then, as it came back, covered the fly-leaves of 
his books with inspired doggercl. It happened, 
however, that Solomon Birch, the pedagogue into 
whose hands had been committed the responsi- 
ble task of developing our hero, was an arrant 
plodder, and therefore incapable of understanding 
him. Accordingly, Jonathan often found that 
these poetic rambles resulted in a very unpoetic 
application of the switch to certain matter-of-fact 
portions of his system, which, not unfrequently, 
left him considerably damaged in brawn. But 
these inflictions of the rascally pedagogue only 
proved the genuineness of his inspiration. Any 
good judge of physiognomy who had seen— 

“ Tlis eyes in fine phrenzy rolling, 

Which glanced from earth ‘o heav’n, from heav’n to earth,” 





during these punitory exhibitions, would have 
said that he was a trae poct! 

At twelve, Jonathan executed a poem of con- 
siderable length, remarkable for the vividness of 
its descriptions. It was a sort of family piece, in 
which, from his father down to Margery, the 
kitchen girl, each member was honored with a 
stanza, setting forth his or her peculiar features or 
characteristics. Like the heaven-inspired verses 
of Sappho, most of these stanzas have been des- 
troyed. ‘Tradition, however, declares that they 
were exceedingly pungent, and the only one 
which has been preserved, goes far towards justi- 
fying that declaration. It is descriptive, in part, 
of his father’s physiognomy ; and, happily for the 
fame of the poet, to say nothing of the gratifica- 
tion thereby secured tothe reader, it was snatched 
from the fingers of Time just as the scurvy old 
fellow was lighting his pipe with it. It reads as 
follows :— 

“ And father’s nose is like a wart 
Upon a yaller squash ; 
And when that nose he up and blows, 
There's a terrible sound, by gosh!” 
This allusion to the proboscis of his genitor, how- 
ever, was deemed by that worthy individual, 
exceedingly irreverent, and also to embody a 
mischievous satire. Accordingly, it procured for 
our young Juvenal a private audience in a back 
parlor, where rumor asserts he was made to exe- 
cute a lively hornpipe, which exceeded in action 
—_ his performances at the school of Solomon 
dirch. 
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But these manual applications hindered not the 
development of his genius. Jonathan continued 
to grow physically, mentally and poetically. Sky, 
stars, fields, forests, hay-stacks, Margery on her 
three-legged stool milking the pied cow, whose 
horns in the calm sunset were tipped with glory, 
and a thousand other delectable objects, fed his 
passion for the beautiful. Teeming fancies, and 
poetic images flowed in upon him, until, like unto 
the sponge which has absorbed all the water it 
ean hold, and on the slightest pressure discharges 
a portion of its contents, he became absolutely 
incontinent of rhyme. He scattered his couplets 
around him with the profusion of a mind which 
knows not the value of the wealth it possesses. 
Blank leaves and margins, window sashes and 
closet doors, were illuminated with gems of 
thought. The old house grew absolutely popu- 
lous with the children of his imagination. ‘The 
Pumpkinville Literary Messenger, an important 
weekly, that in color very nearfy resembled the 
delicious vegetable after which it and the town 
were named, owed not a little of its fame to his 
productions. Several of his contributions to the 
Messenger were also copied into the Sandy Hill 
Wreath—a paper which, though narrow in its 
dimensions, circulated widely among the fashiona- 
able country damsels and bread-and-butter belles 
of that region. One of these gems was intro- 
duced by a flattering notice from the editor, 
Timothy Tweedle, Esq., in which he stated that 
it was understood to have been written by a bril- 
liant genius who had lately risen in the classic 
shades of Pumpkinville; and who, though but little 
turned of seventeen, gave promise that he would 
soon eclipse all his cotemporaries of the previous 
century; and, furthermore, render it exceedingly 
difficult for posterity ever to shine at all! We 
regret that our limits will permit us to give only 
one verse of this elegant poem. ‘That will be 
sufficient, however, to convince the reader that 
Timothy Tweedle, Esq., was not guilty of flattery, 
as his seemingly extravagant praise would imply. 
It opens thus:— 

“ The Graces three went walkin’ out 
Allarm in arm, one summer day, 


When up there come a thunder-storm, 
And caught ’em near a stack of hay !” 


The same classic beauty was preserved through- 
out some twenty-five verses, which contained also 
much enchanting description. Jonathan’s fame 
resembled a snow-ball, which, as it rolls on, in- 
creases in bulk; and like that too it was white and 
unsullied. All Pumpkinville looked upon him as 
a wonderful youth, who would one day catch glory 
by the tail, and be dragged up into regions of un- 
approachable brightness! In addition to this, 
some of the more ambitious in the village pleased 
themselves with the idea that Pumpkinville hav- 
ing given him nativity, would take place in history 
alongside of Arezzo, Florence and Stratford— 
insignificant little towns of themselves, but which 
had acquired infinite notoriety by sending into 
the world those sprightly fellows, Petrarch, Dante 
and Shakspeare. 
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Jonathan’s father, who was a sturdy old farmer, 
and withal an incorrigible plodder, exhorted him 
to give up his fanciful nonsense, and betake him- 
self more earnestly to the cultivation of the soil. 
He might as well have exhorted the sparks from 
his kitchen fire not to rush up chimney. Jowa- 
than’s soul struggled upward towards the infinite, 
and the idea of broiling in the sun, and stumping 
through the mud and rain merely to procure a suf- 
ficiency of bread and cheese, was absurd. He did 
labor, indeed, but it was under protest; and while 
his hoe was dressing potatoe vines, his thoughts 
were carecring and cutting up through space, 
like a flock of migrating wild geese. Often did 
he leave his plough in the furrow, and wander into 
a neighboring forest, where, with his arms folded 
over his heaving chest, he would gaze on some 
magnificent dogwood in full blossom, while his 
eyes, kindling with poetic rapture, seemed to 
Bay : 

“ Natur, you’re the gal for me!” 


Often, too, at night, when he had rolled down 
his sleeves, and kicked off his heavy boots, he 
might have been seen seated on a hen-coop in the 
yard, or perched on the summit of the smoke- 
house, gazing into the depths of ether, lost in re- 
very, or waving his hand to the stars and smiling 
pleasantly, as if he and they were on very inti- 
mate terms. It was evident that Jonathan’s sonpl 
was a lyre played by celestial fingers. Alas, that 
it should ever have been rudely swept by the hands 
of Miss Peggy Stokes! 

Jonathan fell in love with a little siren who was 
euphonivusly called Peggy Stokes. He had bet- 
ter have fallen m the fire. She was the daughter 
of old Ned Stokes, a farmer of Pumpkinville, who 
was generally supposed to be “well off,” ar, to 
use a more elegant expression, to have something 
laid up “against a wet day.” A neat little body 
was Peggy—plump and luscious, and melting as 
one of her own butter-rolls. Her eyes were full 
of life and merriment; her neck would have been 
white as “‘Parian marble,” if the ungallant sun 
had not turned it slightly brown; and then, 


“ The rose was nothing to the maiden blush 
Sent o’er her cheek’s soft ivory.” 


We shall not attempt to describe her ancle, for we 
know nothing about it; and as for her nose, it 
will be sufficient to say, it was “ finely chiseled.” 
Jonathan had aneye for the beautiful—consequent- 
Jy, he had an eye for Peggy. Neither that re- 
nowned beauty, Dulcinea Del Toboso, nor Laura, 
nor Beatrice, were ever adored as was Peggy by 
Jonathan. If “ Natur was the girl for him,” be- 
fore, Peggy eclipsed her now. Nature had’nt the 
same warm blood that Peggy had, nor the same 
delicate waist, nor the same soft, kissable cheek. 
She was too cold, too unapproachable, too much 
dispersed, to hold a mortal lover, when such a 
sweet little sytph as Peggy Stokes offered rivalry. 

Peggy cast shy glances at Jonathan over her 
fan at church, and, for the life of him, not a word 
eould he tell of the sermon. She sang with him 
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from the same book at singing-schools, and he 
thought the dullest Fa Sol La, divine harmony. 
She danced with him at the village merry-makings, 
and his heart kicked upits heels ina perfect agony 
of delight. Love was an hereditary disease in the 
Canto family. All of Jonathan’s ancestors had 
been afflicted with it, and now it was raging in 
his system. Under the absorbing influence of his 
passion, he committed as many absurdities as did 
Don Quixote in the Brown Mountain—though it 
ought to be said they were not quite as extrava- 
gant. At table, he plunged his spoon into the 
salt-cellar when he wanted sugar; called his mo- 
ther Peggy, and then, blushing at his mistake, 
drank scalding coffee; and in the field, hoed up 
the corn and carefully drew the earth around 
mullens and dock-weeds. Oh, Love! how thou 
canst make even poets play the fool ! 

One evening, on parting with her at the gate, 
he insinuated a delicate note into the hand of his 
inamorata, sealed with a blue wafer, and odorous 
with musk. Peggy hastened to her room, broke 
the seal, and, like a merry hoyden as she was, 
broke out into a ringing laugh. What think you 
she was laughing at, curious reader? Nothing 
more nor less than Jonathan himself, for his very 
soul was embodied in the following lines, and she 
was laughing at them. Read them, and then, if 
we compare Pegey’s heart to an empty brass ket- 
tle, say that our comparison lacks fullness. It 
does so. Think a moment of a thunderbolt look- 
ing down and laughing at the tree it is about to 
splinter, and then think ef Peggy laughing at the 
verses of Jonathan! May Heaven deliver all 
poets from falling in love with heartless beauties ! 

After a few wards of tender introduction, ap- 
peared these 


LINES FO MISS PEGGY STOKES. 


Oh! Peggy Stokes! sweet Peggy Siokes! 
Divinest girl in Pumpkinville ! 

Your image haunts me every day, 

While hoin’ corn, or makin’ hay, 
Or grindin’ at the cider mill. 


And when I think of you, dear girl, 

Each winnin’ grace, and smilin’ glance, 
My heart frisks like an April lamb, 
And jumps about my diaphragm 

In joys delishus trance. 


Had Hebe been but half as fair 
As you, my darling Peggy Stokes, 
She might till now have carried beer, 
Great Jove’s immortal heart to cheer, 
Beneath Olympuses tall oaks! 


This was evidently the forerunner of a declara- 
tion. Accordingly, two days after, Jonathan— 
who, in the meantime, by way of rehearsal, had 
made love to the churn, uttered a favorable re- 
sponse, pressed it to his bosom, and imprinted a 
rapturous kiss upon the handle of the dasher— 
proceeded to Peggy’s house with a resolute pur- 
pose to win her if possible, and at any rate, to 
look his destiny in the face. He found her at 
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home—took a seat by her on the green settle— 
fidgeted with his button-hole a few minutes; then 
with a vigorous effort screwed his mouth into the 
right shape—proposed—stretched out his arms to 


' at the same time. 


receive her, yielding, blushing, to his breast, ac- | 


cording to established usage in such cases, when 
she moved a little farther off, and quietly said 
“No.” 

The next day, a neighbor,-in passing over the 
Canto farm, heard, as he thought, a very peculiar 





sound proceeding from a thick: grove near by.— | 


He entered it, and the first object that met his eye 
was Jonathan, seated on a rock, his hat thrown 
aside, his hair falling negligently about his eyes, 
and his whole appearance indicating deep dejec- 
fion. With something more of curiosity than 
courtesy, he stopped and listened. Jonathan was 
engaged in soliloquy, the character of which is 
sufficiently apparent from the following fragment 
thus overheard by his neighbor : 


“Tt’sa hard thing for a poetic soul to be jilted— | 


mighty hard. A plodder might stand it easy—a 


chap who’s got no soul in him, and who can un- | 


wind the tendrils of his affection from a girl’s 


heart, as coolly as a miller unwinds the string | 
from the mouth of a wheat-sack—but it’s a differ- | 


ent thing with a poet. 
got some sensibility, and when he loves he loves, 
and when he’s jilted he’s smashed ! 
are like the lavy that biles in a volcaner, and it’s 
a difficult thing to cool ’em down. 
breath of philosophy must blow on ’em a long 


time, before they can be safely handled, if they’ve | 


been fired up as mine were by Peggy’s eyes. It 
seems to me as if mine were scorchin’ up my 
heart, and breakin’ through into my stomach. 
They'll leave me jist like the walls of a brick house 
when all the wood-work’s burnt out—no doubt of 
it—none! There are some occasions when a 
soul’s a disadvantage toa feller; and the occasion 
of being jilted is one of ’em. If he couldn’t feel, 
it wouldn’t hurt him any; but if he’s got a soul, 
he’s used up—and that’s my case! The milk of 
my existence is all turned into bonny-clabber, and 
there’s no such thing as makin’ it sweet again. 
No, it’s no use for me to be lookin’ for happiness 
any more. A shoal of black sorrows are swim- 
min’ about my heart, like polly-wogs in a meadow 
pond; and there they'll swim, darn’em! Jona- 
than, you may as well go to grass, as not; there’s 
nothin’ more for you to do in this poetic world of 
raptur’. Jilted, are you? The author of ‘The 
Three Graces ’—the idol of Pumpkinville—jilted ! 
You're the feller, I believe, that was goin’ to 
eclipse all your cotemporaries, and shut the chops 
of posterity? Well, when you do it, jist send 
us word, and we’ll come and take dinner with 
you on the occasion. No—your’re a shot eagle, 
sir. You'll never soar agin into the heaven of 
poetry, and brush the cheeks of natur’ with your 
wings. Peggy’s done the business for you—she 
has that!” 

‘Two days after this adventure, Jonathan was 
missing. A London-brown coat, a blue waist- 
coat, and a pair of drab breeches disappeared also 


A poet’s a feller who’s | 
His feelin’s | 


The freezin’ | 


FLORIDA WAR. et | 


Some years afterwards, a vague 
report reached the village of Pumpkinville, that a 
man by the name of Canto, was living near the 
head waters of the Alleghany. All that was 
known of him, was, that he led a wild hunter 
life, and entertained an inveterate dislike for all 
women who bore the name of Prcay. 
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NUMBER IV. 
INDIAN KEY—ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND 
DESTRUCTION. 


Tuts island, containing an area of only eleven 
acres, is situated on the Florida reef, about midway 
between Cape Florida and the city of Key West. 
It lies only one mile from the verge of the Gulf- 
Stream, being partially sheltered from the sea by 
coral reefs which surround it. Formerly it was a 
barren rock, but, from its peculiar situation, 
having a fine “ wrecker” harbor, it was chosen 
for a residence by one Jacob Housman, who spent 
such care upon its improvement, that it soon 
became a miniature Eden. From its low, mound- 
like surface, the lofty cocoa-nut tree arose, a 
green-crowned monarch of tropical forestry—the 
date and fig trees blossomed and paid fruit- 
tribute, as did the orange and lemon; while, as 
man’s rough foot-steps crushed o’er grass and 
flowers, their perfume rose and mingled with the 
sweet sea-breeze. ‘This little island, once but a 
coral rock, now lies in its acquired beauty, a 
variegated jewel in the pale, green ocean,* look- 
ing like a butterfly in a mud-pond, a pretty 
portrait in a mouldy frame, a lovely face in a 
dirty night-cap, or, as a poet would say, an oasis 
in a desert, or a peerless gem in a leaden setting. 

The island was settled about fifteen years ago 
by Capt. Housman, who commenced business on 
his own account in the following manner. He was 
entrusted with the command of a small schooner 
at an early age, by his father, who owned the 
vessel. She was employed in the coasting and 
paeket business along the shores of Staten and 
Long Islands, also up North River. The young 
Captain, however, was too much of a sailor to 
keep to fresh water, and one day took it into his 
head to make a ‘‘ West Indie” trip without ask- 
ing his father’s permission, making said experiment 
in his father’s vessel. The young Captain never 
reached his destination, for running off his course 
he struck the Florida reef. This injured his little 
craft so much that he was obliged to put into Key 
West for repairs, during which time he got such 
an insight into the “ wrecking ” business, that he 
concluded to become a wrecker himself. His 





* All the water, on soundings, on the Floridian coast, 


) bears the hue of whitish green. 
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father having insisted upon considering Jacob's 
elopement in the light of a theft, the Captain could 
not return to New York with safety, therefore 
this was the very business for him to take up. 
From thenceforward until shoridly before his death 
Hlousman was known as a bold wrecker, a suc- 
cessful speculator and fortune-favored man. He 
made Indian Key his harbor, and he rose in 
built a large and elegant mansion 
thereon, laid the place oif into streets and squares, 
and erected a largve number of smaller houses for 
the families of his vessels’ crews, 
short time become numerous, for as his property 
increased, he bought vessels, thereby endeavoring 
to monopolize, so far as he could, the profitable 
which he had Wrecks 
came rapidly, and his purse swelled, his importance 
likewise extending. He care to let 
none except those who were subservient to his 
will, reside upon the island, thus literally making 
himself monarch of all he surveyed. After 
building and settling up his island, he made a 
voyage to Charleston, and returned with a beau- 


property, 


who had in a 


business in engaged. 


took good 


 tiful bride, (the law, after his death, repudiated 


her, in consequence of neither license, record, or 
matrimonial proof of any kind being get-at-able) 
who, married to a man named ‘Thompson, still 
survives him, residing in Key West. 

Housman, after his return from Charleston, was 
doubly suecessfal in his calling, and his property 
rapidly increased on the one hundred thousand 
principle three or four times multiplied. 1 have 
heard Joud whispers of “ false lights” and ‘* bribed 
captains” from those best acquainted with the man 
and his actions, yet I will not endorse things 
which Ido not know to be true. With the in- 
creased prosperity of Housman, Indian Key im- 
proved. He brought soil from other more fertile 
Spots, transplanted trees and shrubbery, and added 
fish-ponds and bathing-houses to its comforts. 

Before the war commenced, the Indians used to 
come from the main land (twenty-five miles dis- 
tant) in their canoes, to trade at Llousman’s store. 
He had often cheated them in his bargains with 
them—therefore, When the war broke out, he felt 
great anxicty lest they should repay him for his 
base conduct. He fortified his place, and armed 
all the citizens, some sixty in number, at his own 
expense. For the first three years of the war, 
none of the encmy made their appearance near 
the island, and the people of the Key gradually 
relaxed their care and vigilance, as their fears 
of invasion calmed away. Housman kept his 
store well filled, his wrecking vessels were fortu- 
nate, the ‘“ Musquito Flect” patronized him largely 
and his fortune seemed to be beyond bettering. 


On one bricht moonlicht night in the winter of 


*10, he retired to his couch, worth probably four 
or five hundred thousand dollars. Just before the 
dawn of the next day, his sleep was broken by 
the screams of his people, the horrid Indian yell 
and the sharp crack of rifles. The next instant, 
the outer door of his house was driven in, and as 
acrowd of painted and yelling savages entered 
his door, he, with Mrs. leaped from a win- 
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dow. Fortunately the Indians did not perceive 
them, and they reached the water’s edge in safety, 
whence by a row boat they escaped to a vessel 
Which was anchored about a mile distant. Their 
servant girl, who slept at their bed-room door, was 
taken and slain. A family named Pierce (I be- 
lieve) were killed, as was also Dr. Perrine, and 
the son of a poor widow residing on the island. 
Many were wounded; and it always seemed un- 
accountable how so many escaped, as were 
fortunately saved. The vessels were all away 
from the island, with their crews, or the havoc 
must have been greater. 

The Indians plundered the stores and buildings, 
and then set them on fire, burning all to the 
cround, ‘They carried off several negroes belong- 
ing to Capt. Housman, and also some belonging 

» Charles Home, Esq., the Postmaster of the 
oP and a worthy man. The attacking party 
was led on by Chice and Chikika, two celebrated 
and bloody chiefs. ‘They were supposed to con- 
sist of from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred in number. 

[cannot pass by the gallant conduct of Francis 
Key Murray, a midshipman in the United States 
Navy, who was left on Tea-table Key, one mile 
from Indian Key, in charge of the sick men, be- 
longing to the schooner Flirt. He had only eleven 
men with him, and all of these were on the 
sick list, yet, as soon as he heard the alarm he 
manned a barge in which was mounted a small 
four pounder, and taking a position near the 
island, opened a fire upon the Indians, which, kil- 
ling one, and wounding several others, caused the 
enemy to take their departure, immediately after 
having set fire to the houses. Mr. M. would un- 
doubtedly have damaged the enemy much more, 
but at the third discharge of his gun it recoiled 
overboard, and he was compelled to retire. He 
aided jn rescuing all that were saved of the in- 
habitants, and acted in the most humane and gen- 
erous manner towards the destitute sufferers.— 
His action, that of running a boat manned by 
only eleven men, within the fire of two or three 
hundred Indians, impelled as he was by noble im- 
pulses and a wish to save all that he could from 
savage violence, should give him a lofty place in 
the consideration of his countrymen. In his boat, 
one man was mortally wounded, and several oth- 
ers badly injured. 

Indian Key was afterwards chosen as a govern- 
ment depot by Lieut. Com. J. 'T. McLaughlin, 
and occupied during the remainder of the war. 

Capt. Housman was killed about two months 
after the destruction of his island, while attempt- 
ing to go on board a wrecked vessel in a heavy 
sea-way; being crushed between his boat and the 
side of the vessel. 

Thus he lost all his ill-gotten property and his 
own life, leaving behind nothing of any value, 
not even a good name. 

E. Z. C. J. 





“ An injury done to the meanest subject, is an 
insult to the whole constitution.” 
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THOUGHTS OF MY OWN. 


Tue first number of the ‘“ Western Literary 
Journal and Monthly Review” lately fell under 
my eye, and itself gave the first announcement | 
had of its entrance on the theatre of existence. 
I was glad that this fact, so pleasing in itself, was 
not published in the usual manner of the newly 
born, namely, by piteous cries for pap, and press- 
ing demands fora wet nurse. ‘The manly tone 
of Number One was sufficient to challenge adimi- 
ration. That must be a brave production—a 
perfect Pallas ainong periodicals—that can make 
its entry upon life boasting of matured parts, and 
vitality enough for twelve months’ animation. 
Success to the Journal! 

As much, however, as the growth and prosperi- 
ty of the Journal may be desired, the event thereof 
must be granted to be somewhat problematical. 
‘here are many “ lions in the way” of its advance- 
ment, and there is some reason to apprehend that 
the Journal will pause in its course, and—ashamed 
to go backwards, afraid to £0 forwards—perish by 
mere atrophy. It is true that in number One, we 
have given us from an able pen, a history of the 
“decline and fall” of all preceding monthly peri- 
odicals that have risen in the West; and this his- 
tory seems intended as a sort of chart for the 
regulation of the Journal’s course. But one who 
has been wrecked on Scylla can not always tell 
how we may indubitably avoid Charybdis. And 
though, by the light and teaching of experience, 
the Journal may be saved from destruction in the 
form in which it befel others, we need not there- 
fore conclude that it will measure many centuries 
by its monthly periods. ‘This proposition is appli- 
cable to all journals, and its truth will not be dis- 
puted. lam willing to admit, however, that should 
one Literary Journal escape the ordinary fatalities 
of similar works that have sprung up inthe West, 
and should live and prosper for the limited term of 
one hundred years, its lease on life will be a good 
one—sufliciently sound to justify a prudent man 
in the investment of a year’s subscription, at least. 

As Lam friendly to the Journal, and desirous 
to see it creditably serve out its short probation, I 
will proceed to set forth some thoughts of my own 
with regard to the difficulties in the way. 

1. The extent, productiveness and scenic varie- 
ty and magnificence of the great West is, at 
present. a serious obstacle to the cultivation of 
literature, and must therefore operate to the dis- 
advantage of the Literary Journal. 

In this life, we are taught there is a continual 
struggle for the upper-hand between the “ flesh 
and the spirit”—the physical and the mental man. 
The physical man loves to eat, and if the appe- 
tite be not duly guarded, it will soon have the 
mind exhausting its energies in the invention and 
comparison of the merits of culinary preparations, 
rather than employing it in the investigation of 
its own nature, and the exercise of its creative 
power. All men have naturally a love of eating. 


MY OWN. 


Eve was appealed to through the palate, and with 
Adam, forfeited Paradise for eating; and their 
descendants, all, inherit this weakness. The 
stomach, in the hour of temptation, has always 
proved too strong for the spirit, and hence it is a 
lamentable thing to live in a fertile land, and quite 
impossible that literature should flourish there. 

The people of the West live in the midst of temp- 
tation, and, as might be expected, the fruitfulness 
of their country is their cause of weakness. 
They are apt to cultivate their fields in preference 
to their minds; to regard the coming of the new 
moon—the season of sowing—rather than the 
arrival of the ‘“ Monthly,” and to prefer the 
production of edibles to that of essays. ‘Their 
barns are always full, and their poultry fat. ‘They 
live in the midst of oil and fatness. How can 
such a people be literary? When did the fat 
ever the favorite of literature? Or, 
rather, when did literature ever become the favor- 
ite of the fat? 

‘The physical man loves to hunt, too, 
enjoy the free exercise of his lungs, legs, 
other limbs and parts. 


become 


and to 
and all 
The love of this physical 
exercise often becomes a strong passion, and the 
mind soon forgets its varied capacities, and its 
employment becomes as monotonous and_ re- 
stricted as that of a pilot to a boat. In the West 
there is too much temptation for the physical 
man—too much scope for gymnastics. The 
physical too easily gains the advantage, and leads 
the mental off hundreds of miles to deer licks, 
buffalo ranges, &c. whereby dangers, perils and 
privations—the glory of the physical—may be 
incurred ; and the mental becomes but the pilot of 
the physical in its restless, roving, adventurous 
life. 

These reflections lead me to the conclusion, no 
longer novel to the reader, | hope, that the growth 
of literature in the West must be necessarily 
hindered in consequence of our rich and expan- 
sive territory, and the profuse fruitfulness of its 
soil. 

Some persons no doubt will object to the deduc- 
tions from my mode of reasoning, and contend 
that the circumstances of life in the West, such 
as | have mentioned, are of the very kind to give 
vigor to the mind and buoyancy to the spirits, 
and that these are essential to the production of 
sound and wholesome literature. 'To this position 
it is not convenient for me at present to reply. 
But this much, in passing, | will say: it is incon- 
sistent with all the original and preconceived 
notions of mankind. Who ever conceived a poet 
to be a big, portly, or puncheon-shaped man ?— 
Who ever conceived a writer of fiction to be fat or 
full-bodied 2. Or who ever conceived a writer of 
any kind to be a sleek and well-fed waiter on his 
physical wants? No one, I will venture. Leave 


any one to his natural, spontancous suggestions, 
and he invariably associates the idea of “ pale and 
intellectual ” with his conceptions of literary men. 
All this proves the position to be wrong. 

But indeed the position is absurd in itself. Can 
pork eaters ever be poets? Impossible. ‘The — 
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fumes of Porkopolis would stifle any one whose 
organs were fitted fer snuffing the ambrosial airs 
of Parnassus. Can the careless, roving hunters 
of the West ever become writers of fact or fiction? 
Impossible. Nature did not so ordain. Some 
men were made to write—others to be written 
about. These men of the West are the fancied 
heroes of fiction, the real heroes of history. They 
act, and leave it for the cooped up denizens of 
cities, and those who have nothing else to do, to 
write. 

The conclusion on this point is, that the mental 
and physical are not so exactly alloyed in the 
composition of man, but that the one and then 
again the other may prevail, and give character to 
the whole. Andthe West is too great, too fruit- 
ful, too spacious, and offers too many occasions 
and inducements for the physical activity of man, 
to allow of immediate encouragement to literature 
and the Literary Journal. The appeal of the 
Journal to sectional pride may possibly ensure 
success, for certainly the West has as much pride 
as another portion of the Union of ‘ peculiar 
institutions,” lately appealed to on that score by 
its leading and distinguished magazine, which, as 
descriptive probaby of its political cast, styles itself 
the “ Blackwood of America.” 

2. But another great obstacle to the growth and 
well-being of a Western Journal, is the intimate 
association of Western writers with circumstan- 
ces and scenes that naturally inspire men with 
lofty thought, philosophic reflection, or poetic feel- 
ing. This would seem a singular proposition, but 
for the acknowledged truth that ‘distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” 

The Western people have always recognized 
this truth fully, and have acted on it. Hence we 
see ‘hem seek with great avidity and hugely ad- 
mire descriptions of ‘Scenes in the West,” 
‘Western Life and Manners,” and many other 
works of similar titles—all written by strangers to 
us and our country, who have no other lights to 
guide them in their compositions than fall upon 
the picture of the varied and expansive West, 
when they take the enchanting “ view” that ‘ dis- 
tance” lends. This course of the Western peo- 
ple is so sensible in itself, and their homage to 
Eastern literature so honorable, that no surprise 
will be excited in the minds of the thoughtful on 
hearing it stated. For who so well prepared to 
dwell, in immortal verse, on the glowing, glorious 
themes of the West, as those who know them 
only by report, and whose bosoms have never 
throbbed under their influence? Who should 
sketch Western character—its boldness and sec- 
tional peculiarities—and describe the generous, 
hospitable nature, and direct, practical character 
of our people, but the writer of Europe or the 
Atlantic States, who trembles at the thought of 
treading our soil, and sits secure in his garret, 
while he pictures our people rude, ignorant and 
savage? And who should philosophize on the 


political destiny of the West, in view of its phys- 
ical advantages, but he whose foot has never stirred 
a gravel on our soil—who knows it but by its 
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paper cities, its Cairo schemes, and other inven- 
tions of speculation ? 

The conclusion, then, is, that the familiarity of 
western men with grand subjects of composition, 
breeds contempt therefor; that strangers and dis- 
tant persons write about them better, their igno- 
rance of the subject matter giving an originality 
to their statements, quite novel and pleasing ; and 
finally, that the people of the West acquiesce in 
and encourage the state of things brought about 
by this faith, by neglecting western literary en- 
terprizes, and giving their money for the periodi- 
cals and papers of the east. Here isan evil which 


_ the Journal must rectify, hefore it can reign over 


the empire of western mind. 
3. The last obstacle in the way of the Journal 


| which I shall notice, is the one which I fear must 


finally overthrow it:—it is the poverty of the wes- 
tern population. This may be an unexpected an- 
nouncement to some, but it is lamentably true.— 
The whole West may be canvassed and its people 
questioned, and with one accord they will avow 
themselves to be in the direst straits and necessi- 
ties. Ninety-nine out of a hundred will be found 
absolutely too “ poor” to take any periodical what- 
ever. And the reason for this wide-spread pover- 
ty is obviousenough. It is a well-ascertained fact, 
that, with us, a man can, by the employment of 
one-third of the time usually allotted to labor, pro- 
duce what will support himself and a moderate 
family in comfort and comparative luxury. It fol- 
lows then that for two-thirds of their time, our 
people are out of work—idle—unemployed! Such 
a state of things in England would fill that island 
with wailing, starvation, and death. It brings our 
people to hard-griping poverty and fills their 
hearts with sorrow. In their misfortune they are 
often driven to the extremities of distress, and in 
the narcotic influence of the James River weed 
or the, fumes of the fine scented Spanish, they 
seek alleviation of their sorrows. How could an 
agent of the Journal have the heart to harrow up 
their feelings and revive fearful images of want, 
by the cruel request to ‘ subscribe’ ? 

Just consider the effect of this state of things 
on the prospects of the Journal. The people are 
too poor to pay the publishers for the periodical— 
the publishers are too poor to pay writers to fill 
its columns—the writers are too poor to write for 
nothing—and so the Journal comes to an end.— 
Alas, the fatality of poverty! The contemplation 
of such melancholy consequences is nearly suffi- 
cient to drive the disconsolate publishers to the in- 
dulgence of ‘honey-dew,” or ‘half Spanish.” 
As for myself, though very poor, I will light this 
“Regalia,” and while I smoke away the sad 
thoughts I have conjured up, think of the propric- 
ty of subscribing. A. 8S. M, 





“ We need general intelligence and integrity, 
as we need our daily bread; a famine in the lat- 
ter would not be more fatal to natural health and 
life, than a dearth in the former, to political health 


; and life.” 
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way, 1 presume, without adding their names as 
slight memorials, to show to passers by that here 
—desolate and solitary as the place may well be 
considered—restless white men have been before 
them, in the same wild chase after change and 
excitement. We ascended to the summit of this 


_ rock, and the scene that burst upon our astonished 


FinpINnG my constitution debilitated by a resi- | 
‘ . ) 
dence of five years in some of the most unhealthy | 


districts of Louisiana 
thinking that a change of climate, as well as of 
modes and habits of life, might prove beneficial, I 
resolved, in the spring of 1836, to take a trip to 
the far-off regions of the Rocky Mountains. 

All preliminaries having been adjusted in a 
satisfactory manner, I embarked at St. Louis on 
board the steamboat St. Peter’s, bound for the 
town of Independence. She was laden _princi- 
pally with an equipment of goods, destined to 


and Mississippi, and | 


- multitudinous herds of buffaloes. 


supply the trappers and hunters in the employ- 


ment of the North American Fur Company, in 
the perilous pursuit of beaver and otter, in the 
distant solitudes surrounding the sources of the 
Columbia, the Missouri, and the Platte. I ought 
likewise to state, that besides the merchandize 
already mentioned, there were some sixty or 
seventy daring and hirsute men, whose special 
business it was to protect this property in its 
tedious and somewhat dangerous transit across 
the almost interminable prairies that intervene 
between the outskirts of the United States ter- 
ritories, at all times infested with hostile Indians, 
and the distant scenes of trapping and hunting. 
Nothing of any importance occurred in the 
upward passage; and in the course of five or six 
days we found ourselves occupying a temporary 
rendezvous on the waters of the Kanzas river, 
some thirty miles to the cast of Canton Leaven- 
worth. Here we remained for two or three weeks, 
in order to give our horses and mules a chance to 
get into a tolerable condition, and likewise to 
allow the season to advance sufficiently far to have 
good grass on the journey. 

Here we were joined by Captain Stewart, of 
the British army, Mr. Miller (an artist) and a Mr. 
Phillipson, both of-whom were in the Captain’s 
suite, as likewise an Indian half-breed, who was 
to act as hunter and purveyor to the party. 

Having premised this much for the sake of an 
intelligible narrative, I will merely state, passing 


/ my companions. 


overall that occurred in the interim, that on or | 


about the middle of July, we came in sight of the 


Rock of Independence, an immense mass of | 


granite, rising out of the level prairie like a huge 
battlemented castle, surrounded by a wild waste 
of sterile desolation. 

This singular rock is composed of red granite, 
covering an area of probably three acres, and 
rising to the height of about two hundred fect, 
entirely destitute of herbage, and can be seen at 
the distance of at least a hundred miles, in 
approaching it from the cast. We encamped at 
its base, and found it literally covered over with 
names and inscriptions. Few travellers pass this 
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sight might well have recompensed us for a more 
difficult and tedious undertaking. 

As far as the eye could reach, with an unin- 
terrupted horizon on every side, the field of vision 
was literally covered and blackened over with 
I had heard or 
read of such things; but here was the reality, far 
exceeding in its naked truth the romantic 
exaggeration of the novelist, or the fanciful 
embellishment of the poet. It was a sight never 
to be forgotten. 

It was quickly determined to have some sport ; 
and in the space of a very few minutes every man 
in camp who owned, or thought he owned, a 
good horse or mule, was mounted upon his back, 
determined to try his luck in a neck-or-nothing 
chase after these shaggy denizens of the western 
wilds. Determined to let no feature of prairie 
life escape my experience, and having" as fleet an 
animal as any in the camp, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a powerful grey horse that Captain 
Stewart rode, I was amongst the first to leap into 
the saddle. We proceeded leisurely toward the 
countless herds in compact order, led on by Capt. 
Stewart and Antoine Clemment, his half-breéd 
hunter, with a few men bringing up the rear, with 
led mules having empty pack-saddles on their backs 
in order to take into camp the anticipated spoils of 
the hunt. 

Having approached within three or four 
hundred yards of this dense mass of animal life, 
on a preconcerted signal being given by Captain 
Stewart, each man put spurs to his horse, and at 
utmost speed we dashed upon the traces of the 
already flying bisons. From this moment my 
recollections are altogether personal. ‘The scurry 
and rapidity of my horse’s movements precluded 
the possibility of my observing the motions of 
On arousing from the dream 
like stupor, which sudden and rapid motion on 
horseback rarely fails to engender, I found myself 
in the centre of a living cataract, almost blinded 
by the stream of sand and gravel thrown in my 
face from the hoofs of the terrified mass in their 
desperate and headlong flight. A cataract, it 
might well be called, for we were descending into 
an immense hollow or ravine, which had been 
hidden from our eyes by the apparent levelness 
of the whole surface of the prairie, at an angle 
of little less than thirty degrees. The excitement 
was delirious in proportion to the danger, which 
indeed now appeared to be imminent. As yet I 
had not fired a shot. The gigantic animals, 
snorting with terror and foaming with fatigue, 
were literally pressing against my horse on every 
side. Their blood-shot eyes, gleaming fitfully 
from under the pent-house of their bushy eye- 
brows, and their shaggy manes, streaming meteor 
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like on the swift and cleaving air, was a sight at 
once sublime, fearful, and menacing. To have 
checked my horse at this time would have been 
in all probability to incur instant death, as the 
masses behind would certainly have trodden me, 
horse and all, into a jelly. I did that which was 
much safer, and more reasonable in the premises. 
I fired into an immense bull that pressed heavily 
against my right stirrup, and as the muzzle of my 
rifle touched its ribs, its report was immediately 
followed by the fall of the huge animal, which 
rolied headlong on the ground. 

The effect of this shot was electrical. The 
herd which before had borne and pressed upon 
my horse to a very alarming degree, now divided 
and burst away on every side, as if a voleano had 
suddenly risen in their midst. Now that I could 
check my horse with safety, I pulled up, in order 
to contemplate at leisure the mighty animal that I 
had so suddenly, and as it now appeared to me 
when the hurry and excitement were over, nced- 
lessly, deprived of life. ‘The enormous creature 
lay prostrate on the ground, with its head twisted 
partly under its bulk, its only visible eye white 
and glazed in death. The ball had done its 
mission at once. I cannot say that I experienced 
any of those feelings of exultation usually 
considered the portion and meed of a hunter, on 
contemplating the victim of his successful exer- 
tions. Its death was wholly gratuitous, as even 
its flesh could not be used, being atthat season of 
the year excessively strong and rank. 

After making my way out of the ravine, in 
which I found myself on killing the buffalo, I 
looked around in order to ascertain my position 
with regard to the camp. I found I had ridden 
many miles in the headlong chase; for though 
but little past mid-day when it began, the slanting 
rays of the evening sun were playing in dazzling 
brilliancy upon the dome-like and _ blood-red 
summit of the Rock of Independence, which 
stood far away in the southern horizon. But the 
day’s sport was not doomed to conclude without 
farther and still more perilous excitement. 

Elearing the report of firearms to the right, I 
rode rapidly in that direction. The shots came 
in quick succession, mingled with wild yells and 
shouts, which made me almost instinctively to 
look to the priming of my rifle and holster pistols 
as the thought of Indians rushed upon my alarmed 
fancy. Emerging from a deep hollow that had 
concealed them from my view, appeared in rapil 
succession Capt. Stewart, Antoine Clemment, 
the hunter, and five or six others of the party, in 
apparently hot and furious pursuit of some deadly 
enemy. Putting spurs to my spirited and active 
mare, 1 was soon up with the foremost of the 
chase, and just in time to witness its successful 
termination. An immense grizzly bear, desper- 
ate from fatigue and furious with pain and terror, 
for he was badly wounded, his muzzle and skin 
being dabbled with blood, now stood at bay, 
determined, as it appeared, to retreat no further, 
but to sell his life as dearly as possible where he 
stood. The coup-de-grace was given to this fierce 


) 


| 


monster by Capt. Stewart, from the muzzle of a 
holster pistol, which pierced the brain of the 
ferocious sultan of the western deserts, and laid 
him lifeless on the prairie-sward. He was quickly 
denuded of his skin by the half-breed Clemment, 
which, along with some portions of his fat, was 
transferred to the back of a pack-mule, already 
well loaded with buffalo meat, but not before 
furious resistance had been made by some of the 
other animals upon whose backs it had been first 
attempted to place this to them unwelcome trophy, 
for the scent of this creature strikes with deadly 
terror every animal subjected to its influence. 
When we arrived in camp, the shades of night 
had long since settled on the landscape, and the 
joyful shouts that welcomed our return plainly 


revealed that considerable apprehension had been 


entertained for our safety. 

Having eaten ahearty supper of roasted buffalo 
meat, basted and seasoned with the fat of the 
bear, many a thrilling story of ‘ perilous adven- 
ture’ and * hair-breadth escapes’ having been told 
in the intervals, worn out and jaded with the 
fatigue and excitement of the day, I retired to rest, 
with my saddle for a pillow, the green sward for 
a bed, the star-lit and eternal vault for a canopy, 
and for a lullably the melancholy howlings of 
innumerable wolves, which, however, neither 
retarded nor broke the serenity of my slumbers. 


HOPE. 





Translated from the German of Schiller, 





BY MOINA. 





I, 
Men often speak, and as often dream, 
Of the coming of neTTER days; 
To a happy goal, witha golden beam, 
They are running their race always; 
Yet the World grows old, and again is young, 
While the song of the serrer, by Hope, is sung. 


Il. 


She ushers to life the infant bright— 
O’er the boy her pinions wave ; 
She inspires the youth with her magic light— 
Nor is buried in th’ old man’s grave ; 
For, ending his race, at its grassy slope, 
On its changeless mound he planteth Hope! 


Ill. 


Nor falsely flattering is this thought, 
[n the mind of the fool begot ; 
But deep in the heart it is loudly taught, 
We are born to a BETTER lot: 
And the words from this inward voice that roll, 
Are full of truth to the Hopeful soul. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo 





























REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
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FRANCIS MARION, * 


Ture men of the American Revolution are 


remembered by the whole world with gratitude, | 


and by ourselves with a remembrance that never | 


fails to excite the most thrilling emotions, when- 
We 
are apt to regard their memories asour own pecul- 


ever our attention is called to their history. 


iar property, and claim a kind of superiority on 
account of our descent, while all mankind desire 
to join in hollowing their achievements, and to be 
considered equally devoted to the principles they 
promulgated. Let us, then, think and speak of 
them only as benefactors of the world, located by 
accident on American soil. 

The American Revolution stands out in bold 
relief from any other revolution that has blessed 
mankind. Not only did it rise above all its pre- 
decessors in the importance of the issues involved, 
and the brilliancy of its triumph, but it brought 
into action the loveliest graces, the sternest virtues, 
and the greatest combination of all the purest ele- 
ments of our nature. The interest of each was 
neither claimed nor recognized only on the ground 
of 


mitted by the claimant to stand opposed to public 


interest to all. No private claim was per- 
good, neither did Ambition, with her hydra head, 
her flattering words, her peerless aspirations, and 
her overruling impetuosity, enter into the leading 
councils. Each considered himself designated to 
do the work of humanity, and he entered upon 
the task as though the whole matter were his own, 
What 
revolution, either moral or political, ever called out 


and conducted for his exclusive benefit. 


80 fully the goodness of man, and produced such 
vivid evidence and so thoroughly tested the 
power of his intellect and virtue? Then was 
tried, and fully tried, his clearness of foresight, 


his soundness of judgment, his firmness in perse- 





* The Life of Francis Marion. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
** The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told.”—BryaXt. 
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verance, his honesty of purpose, his constancy of 
soul, his steadfastness under discouragement, his 
patience under privation and suffering, his bold- 
ness in resolves, his energy in executing, his 
coolness when dangers thicken around, his disre- 
gard and contempt for the temptations and allure- 
ments of the foe, and his hearty devotion to the 
cause of truth, of freedom, and of man. 

But this is not the occasion for speaking fully 


We are 


to notice only the services of one prominent par- 


of the Revolution and its consequences. 


ticipant, in connection with a small but unrivalled 
band of his immediate co-laborers in the cause of 
humanity. We would remember with joy the 
personal history of every patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, if it could be recorded, but we are compelled 
to content ourselves with the recollections ef a 
few, who were selected as leaders in the contest. 
Could all the feats of virtue and of valor that 
were performed by the soldicr in the ranks, 
be written out in a Boox or THE REVOLUTION, 
it would be a most valuable acquisition for the 
But while this has, as yet, proved 
impracticable, we would not forget the soldier 


patriot-reader. 


while we remember the chief. 


Among the leaders who planned the revolution, 
and conducted it to such a glorious termination, 
Francis Marion was not the least conspicuous. 
Though not the high chief of the armies, yet his 
services were not inferior, considering the num- 
ber of his followers, and the sphere of his opera- 
tions. The management, tact and valor of Marion 
and his men, stand unrivalled on the page of his- 
tory, and resulted in effects more than commen- 
surate with their means. He adopted a mode of 
warfare so original and yet so effectual, that with 
a mere scouting party he became the terror of the 
foe, defended and kept possession of a vast extent 
of territory, from which superior force had driven 
the armies of freedom. He was the link that held 
together the territory that now constitutes our 


happy Union and great Nation. 
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Mr. Simms has embodied the events of Mari- 
on’s life in a book that will undoubtedly prove a 
standard one. Living, as the author does, on the 
very soil which was the theatre of his subject’s 
operations, and among the descendants of his 
indomitable band, no one could have better op- 
portunities for compiling an accurate and just 
history. If there be any fault in his book, it is 
the very one of which he complains in the biog- 
raphers who have preceded him, viz: dealing too 
much in conjectures and probabilities, and “ draw- 
ing upon his imagination for facts,’ where the 
recollections of his subject have been lost. He 
keeps the distinction, however, between certain- 
ties and uncertainties, which perhaps gives the 
book an unexceptionable character in this respect. 


Little is known of Marion’s youthful history, 
though his biographer has ingeniously attempted 
to supply this deficiency by some process of in- 
duction that is little required in the history of an 
individual. 

Marion was born in the year 1732, the same 
year that gave birth to Wasnincron, which 
Simms sets down as a remarkable coincidence. 
He, as well as every body else, is aware that many 
persons were born in that year who merely lived, 
died and were buried. He is represented as being 
remarkably weak and puny at his birth. He 
early entertained a passion for the sea, as did 
Washington, and this is also noticed as another 
remarkable coincidence. Be this as it may, he 
went to sea—was wrecked—was almost starved 
to death in a six days’ cruise in a jolly-boat, with- 
out meat or drink—was taken up, some say the 
only survivor—went home, it seems, more con- 
tented to remain on the farm with his mother. 


Marion’s genealogy is traced to the French 
Huguenots—those choice spirits that were ready 
to endure any privations, and encounter any dan- 
gers, if by so doing they could enjoy the dictates 
of their own consciences, and have free latitude 
for the uncontrolled range of mind. They immi- 
grated to South Carolina about the year 1685. 
They were a sect of religious dissenters, and 
among those who fled from their persecutors, the 
Jesuits, who were re-admitted into France in the 
reign of Louis XIV. All the edicts that had been 
enacted for their security were annulled or disre- 
garded, and they were forced to seek asylums 
among more tolerant people. Protestant England 
received multitudes of the Huguenots, as may be 
judged from the fact that “ eleven regiments, com- 
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posed entirely of these unhappy refugees, were 
enrolled among the troops of the line. There 
were in London twenty French churches sup- 
ported by government; about three thousand re- 
fugees were maintained by public subscription; 
many received grants from the crown, and a great 
number lived by their own industry.” They 
finally directed their attention to the New World. 
A community of them came and settled on the 
banks of the Santee in South Carolina. From 
this point, they extended their settlements so as to 
embrace the territory between the Winyah and 
Cooper rivers. They were poor, but simple and 
frugal in their habits, industrious in their employ- 
ments, virtuous and high-minded in their inter- 
course, and soon outstripped their more wealthy 
English neighbors. They suffered all the inflic- 
tions attending the settlement of a wilderness, 
three thousand miles from their native land, occu- 
pied by savage beasts, and still more savage men. 
These privations, however, improved their already 
hardy virtues, which gave them such a character, 
that much is required of their descendants to 
prove themselves worthy of their lineage. In 
the history of Francis Marion and his men, we 
find just such beings as would, in the nature of 
things, spring from such a courageous and hardy 
ancestry. 

We are no friends to “ guessing” in matters of 
biography, and shall not, therefore, follow our au- 
thor in those matters which he guesses took place 
about and concerning his hero. 

From his sea-faring referred to above, which 
was brief, Marion seems to have retired content- 
edly to his paternal farm, being probably most ef- 
fectually cured of his roving passion, by the suf- 
ferings he endured, while made the sport of the 
waves in his little boat. To satisfy his hunger he 
was compelled to eat the flesh, and to slake his 
thirst to drink the blood of a dog which swam to 
him and companions from the wreck. At this 
time he is supposed to have been about fifteen 
years of age. 


Nothing more was heard of him until the Cher- 
okee war, which followed the old French war of 
1759. The French had been conquered, forts 
Duquesne and Frontenac had fallen, and the Bri-_ 
tish had raised their national standard every where 
above the fortresses of France. The Indians for- 
sook their old allegiance and joined the conquer- 
ors. On the return of the Cherokees from their 
northern excursions, they hesitated not in their 
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passage along the borders of Virginia to take 
horses from the pastures of the colonists to supply 
the place of those they had lost. ‘The Virginians, 
unmindful of their services on their behalf against 
the French, took summary vengeance by slaying 
a few of their warriors and making prisoners of 
others. This aroused the Indian spirit, and they 
commenced a revengeful work of slaughter.— 
Governor Lyttleton called out the militia. They 
marched to Congarees to which rendezvous Frran- 
cis Marion repaired in a troop of cavalry com- 
manded by one of his brothers. Upon observing 
these prompt preparations for defence, the Indians 
thought best to accommodate their differences 
with the whites. T'o this end, thirty-two chiefs 
set out for Charleston; but Lyttleton, doubting 
their sincerity, would not listen to their explana- 
tions, and carried them along as hostages, rather 
than commissioners, to Congarees. This treat- 
ment excited their indignation, which they suc- 
ceeded in suppressing till the Governor put them 
in custody and placed a guard over them, while on 
his march against their nation. The Cherokees 
not being prepared for war, Lyttleton succeeded 
in negotiating a treaty with Attakullakulla, the 
wise man of the nation, which provided for the 
delivery of twenty-four men of the nation, to be 
disposed of as he thought best in atonement for 
that number of Carolinians they had recently 
massacred. This treaty was not easy to be fulfil- 
led on the part of the nation, for the warriors 
viewed it with indignation and fled to the moun- 
tains. The Governor consequently retained twen- 
ty-two of the chiefs in his possession, who were 
imprisoned in Fort St. George. Thereupon the 
Governor disbanded his forces; but no sooner 
had they retired to their homes, than the Indian 
war-shout was heard along the frontier. Fort 
George was situated on the banks of the Isunde- 
ga river about three hundred miles from Charles- 
ton. It was defended by cannon, and held by a 
small force under Col. Cotyman. Near this fort, 
the war was begun by the murder of fourteen 
whites at ablow. One of the chiefs, by soliciting 
an interview, induced Col. Cotyman, with two 
lieutenants, to meet him in conference. At a cer- 
tain signal the ambushed warriors fired upon 
Cotyman and wounded his companions. But 
they did not get possession of the fort. Suspect- 
ing some concerted movement among the hostages 
to co-operate with their brothers without, the offi- 
cer in command ordered them to be put in irons. 
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In attempting to do this, the savages resisted, and 
stabbed three of the whites, but were themselves 
slaughtered by their enraged guard. This combi- 
nation of mutual indiscretions brought against 
the colonists the whole nation of the Cherokees. 
The sufferings of the whites from the savages on 
the frontier, and the small-pox among the militia 
in the interior, were almost beyond endurance.— 
Lyttleton being made governor of Jamaica, the 
charge of the Colony was given to Mr. Bull, a 
man of more prudence. Assistance was obtained 
from North Carolina and Virginia, and Col. 
Montgomery.was despatched from Canada with a 
battalion of Highlanders, and four companies of 
Royal Scots. At this time, 1760, the Cherokees 
had not less than sixty-four towns and villages, 
and could bring into the field 6000 fighting men. 
The force of the Carolinians was not more than 
2000. From their new rendezvous, Monk’s Cor- 
ner, Montgomery sallied out by night, and sur- 
prised the Indian towns of Little Koewee and 
Estatoee, and put every warrior to the sword. Ev- 
ery settlement in the “ Lower Nation” shared a 
similar fate. The Col. next relieved Fort George, 
which had been closely invested since the massa- 
cre of the chiefs, and then hastened against the 
‘Middle settlements.” The savages of these settle- 
ments were ready to receive their foe. Here they 
met with stout resistance, and suffered considerable 
loss in the fastnesses near Etchoee, but the Indi- 
ans were defeated, and the Col. withdrew to Fort 
George. Simms says it is uncertain whether 
Marion was present in this campaign ; “ but if he 
was present, he did his duty, we have no question 5 
and enduring with becoming resolution the worst 
severities of the march, proved himself possessed of 
the first great requisites for soldiership in Indian 
warfare.” 

Marion was engaged in the subsequent period 
of this war. French emissaries were among the 
Indians exciting their hatred against the Colonists. 
They again changed their allegiance, and made 
preparations for continuing the war. Ata great 
meeting of the nation at which Louis Latinac, one 
of the emissaries, was present, he, after the Indi- 
an manner, struck a hatchet violently into a block 
of wood, exclaiming as he did so, ‘‘Who is the 
warrior that will take this up for the King of 
France?” A young chief tore the weapon from 
the tree and cried, ‘‘ The spirits of ourslain broth- 
ers call upon us to avenge their massacre. He is 
a woman that dares not follow me!” 
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The Colonists thereupon resumed their arms, He wrote to a friend: ‘‘ Poor creatures! thought 


and Col. Grant the command—Montgomery hav- 
ing gone to England. The Colonists raised 
1200 men, and the command was given to Col. 
Middleton. To this regiment Marion was at- 
tached, under the command of Moultrie. He 
held a lieutenancy. This was not a mere barba- 
rian warfare. The Indianshad obtained a knowl- 
edge of English tactics, which, added to their native 
strategy, and the counsels of the French who 
were among them, enabled them to meet an equal 
number of the enemy in fair rencontre. The 
united forces of Grant and Middleton, together 
with a few friendly Indians, amounted to 2600 
men. These reached Fort Prince George in May 
1761, and in the next month marched for the ene- 
my’s country. ‘They encountered the Cherokees 
again near Etchoee, where they had taken advan- 
tage of the ground for making defence. They 
occupied the hill under which the line of march 
lay for a considerable distance. In this position 
the Indians were lodged in perfect security, and 
to continue the march before dislodging them, 
would expose themselves to their murderous fire. 
To accomplish this, a forlorn hope of thirty men 
was chosen from the advance guard, and the com- 
mand given to Lieutenant Marion. ‘ The ascent 
of the hill was by means of a gloomy defile, 
through which the little band, headed gallantly 
ly their leader, advanced with due rapidity ; a con- 
siderable body of the army moving forward at the 
same time in support of the advance, Scarcely 
had the detachment penetrated the defile, when 
the war-whogp gave the signal. The savages, 
still concealed, poured in a deadly fire, by which 
no less than twenty-one of this fated band were 
prostrated ;” the remainder were saved bythe ready 
assistance of the main body, which brought on a 
general action. The battle was attended with 
great slaughter. The battle raged from eight 
o’clock ,A. M., until two, P. M., when the whites 
obtained possession of the field. This engage- 
ment broke the spirit of the nation, for the Indi- 
ans were routed from their strongest position.— 
They no longer appeared in arms, and the Caro- 
linians marched through the heart of the nation, 
burning their villages and destroying their crops. 
The Indians fled to the mountains, whose barren- 
ness offered little prospect of comfort to their in- 
nocent women and children. Whole fields of 
growing grain were devastated. Marion felt a no- 
ble sorrow for the victims, and lamented the or- 


der of Col. Grant to proceed to such extremeties. ‘ 











I, we surely need not grudge you such miserable 
habitations. But when we came, according to 
orders, to cut down the fields of corn, I could 


scarcely refrain from tears.” 


At the close of this campaign Marion returned 
to his rural occupation, and nothing was heard of 
him in a public capacity until the year 1775. He 
so gained the confidence of his neighbors, that 
they always singled him out to lead in every emer- 
gency. The great crisis was at hand. The Uni- 
ted Colonies were about to pledge their lives and 
and fortunes for their independence. In this 
struggle the sons of Carolina took a conspicuous 
part. Marion was chosen to represent St. John’s, 
Berkley county, in the Congress of South Caro- 
lina, that was to commit the people to the destinies 
of the Revolution, 1775. This Congress passed 
the “bill of rights,” the “act of association,” ap- 
pointed Committees of safety throughout the pro- 
vince, and made every other arrangement neces- 
sary for the approaching conflict. The people 
took hold of the matter themselves, and in mid- 
night bands robbed the royal armories, arsenals, 
magazines, &c., and emptied the tea-chestsinto the 
Cooper river—for Carolina, as well as Massachu- 
setts, had something to doin administering tea to 
the ocean. 


But a short time elapsed before the din of war 
sounded from the plains of Lexington, and 
Carolina was astir. The Congress met immedi- 
ately, and by an act bound themselves and 
constituents to act as good and brave citizens in 
defence of their injured country. This declaration 
was followed by fearless and decisive measures. 
Marion was only an assenting member, for he 
had not the gift of tongues, but he did not want a 
patriotic zeal. He could feel, and his friends 
could observe his feeling. He was elected Captain 
in the regiment of which Moultrie was Colonel. 
Horry was also Captain in the same regiment. 
The officers began immediately to beat for recruits, 
and Marion and his friend soon made up their 
companies of fifty each, in which were such 
gallant youths as Jasper and Macdonald, who 
will require further notice in the proper place. 


Though the patriots were active, the tories 
were not less so. The emissaries of the crown 
were already exciting the Indians against them. 
The patriots und tories doubtless honestly differed, 
and it was a consciousness of right that occasioned 
them “to pursue each other rather like beasts than 
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men.” Many thought all differences might be 
adjusted without bloodshed. 


The condition of things rendered it necessary 
that some decisive action should be taken. Fort 
Johnson was in the hands of the enemy, two 
British armed vessels lay opposite Sullivan’s 
Island, and the chief city was also in subjection 
to the enemy. Marion was one of the Captains 
who led on the forces under Col. Moultrie against 
Fort Johnson. In the dead of night they crossed 
over to James Island, but found in the morning 
that the fort had been abandoned. The enemy 
were informed of the intended assault, and fled. 
A detachment from the ships had dismantled the 
fort, dismounted the cannon, and withdrawn the 
garrison. The Governor who had sought safety 
in the Tamar sloop of war, sent his secretary to 
Fort Johnson, who demanded in the name of the 
Governor by what authority the patriots had 
taken command of the fortress. Upon receiving 
the answer, the vessels of war presented them- 
selves for action. Their demonstration being 
fruitless, they hauled off without a shot. The 
Colonists were however determined upon action, 
and in order to bring the enemy to some terms, 
they forbid the victualling or supplying the ships 
with water from the city “except from day to 
day.” This produced a threat, that unless 
supplied as before no vessel should have ingress 
er egress to the harbor. This menace would 
have been met and answered from the eighteen 
pounders in Fort Johnson, had it not been for 
the temporizing policy of some of the provincials. 
On the 9th of November, 1775, the Congress 
resolved ‘‘by every military operation, to oppose 
the passage of the British armament. There 
was still an open passage by which the vessels 
might approach the fort without danger. The 
armed schooner Defence was fitted up to obstruct 
this, and protect a party engaged to sink a num- 
ber of hulks in the narrow strait. A slight 
skirmish arose between the Defence and the 
British, but produced little effect on either side. 
The patriots in Charleston expected and prepared 
for a bloody fight. The British vessels seized all 
shipping that fell within their reach, and to drive 
them from the roadstead, Col. Moultrie with a 
newly raised party of provincials took post upon 
Haddrill’s point, and opened upon them a well 
directed fire. Now was a 
time of preparation. Forts were erected, the city 
fortified, and troops raised and disciplined. 


They succeeded. 


{ 





| pipes during the action. 
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Marion was first put in command of Dorchester, 
to which the stores and records had been removed 
from Charleston, but on solicitation was trans- 
ferred to the latter place, from which he was soon 
despatched to Fort Johnson. While in command 
of this fort an anecdote is told of him which tells 
something of his disposition. An officer who 
loved the cock-pit, asked leave of absence to 
receive the dying blessing of a father. Marion 
got the truth of the story during his absence. 
When he returned he began a tedious apology 
for having staid so long, but Marion interrupted 
him in presence of the officers and replied, ‘‘ Never 
mind it, Lieutenant, there’s no harm done—we 
never missed you.” This sarcasm reformed and 
made the unscrupulous young man wise and 
valnable during his remaining days. 

Marion was now promoted to the rank of 
Major. He was active at all times in giving 
discipline and character to the army. He was 
the “architect” of the second regiment which 
entered Fort Sullivan. But with every diligenee 
they were unable to finish it before a powerful 


British fleet appeared before its walls. Colonel 


| Moultrie managed the defence with four hundred 
, and thirty-five men and thirty-two cannon. 


On the memorable 20th of June, 1776, nine 
British ships of war, commanded by Sir Peter 
Parker drew up abreast the fort and commenced 
This was one of the 
great battles of the revolution. 


a terrible bombardment. 
The provincials 
had little powder, but they made it tell. The aim 
of the fort was particularly directed to the ships 
Bristol and Experiment, on which a hundred and 
one men were killed and sixty wounded. Sir 
Peter lost an arm. One of the small vessels run 
aground and was burnt. The cry was “look to 
the Commodore—look to tie fifly gun ship.” The 
Colonists lost only twelve men killed, and twice 
that number wounded. One of the former was 
the brave Macdonald. When borne away he 
eried out—“ Do not give up—you are fighting for 
The powder failed—but 
the vigilance of Marion soon supplied more, and 


liberty and country.” 


the good work continued. The garrison fought 
with unsurpassed coolness and bravery. The 
day was warm, and some of the men flung their 
A shot took one 
of them and threw it upon a tree behind the plat- 


coats on the top of the merlons. 
form. The men cried out, “ Look at that coat.” 
Moultrie himself and several officers smoked their 
In the hottest fire the 
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flag of the fort was shot away and fell without 
the walls. Jasper, one of Marion’s men, sprang 
after it on the breach, between the ramparts and 
the enemy, and restored it to its place. 
be said of this fellow. Marion fired the last shot 
at the Commander’s ship. It penetrated the cabin, 
cut down two officers, and ‘swept three sailors 
from the main deck. 

This was an important battle. It saved Caro- 
lina from invasion for thiee years. It was fought 
before the Declaration of Independence, and 
though not known to the United Congress before 
that event, the news of it came seasonably to 
confirm the hearts of patriots in their bold reso- 
lution. It threw off the spell of British invinci- 
bility, and convinced the Provincials that they 
could play with cannon as skillfully as the trained 
bands of England. The fort was afterwards 
called after the name of the gallant Moultrie, 
who was now made Brigadier General. Marion 
was promoted by Congress to the rank of Lieut. 
Colonel. Mrs. Barnard Elliott presented an ele- 
gant stand of embroidered colors to the second 
regiment, expressing the conviction that they 
would “stand by them as long as they could wave 
in the air of liberty.” 

The three years’ respite which this victory se- 
cured to Carolina, were not passed in idleness. 
The patriots busied themselves in preparations— 
in fighting the Cherokees, and assisting the neigh- 
boring colonies. The British fleet made some 
demonstration upon Georgia, but the promptitude 
of Moultrie and Marion dispersed it. The latter 
was placed in command of Fort Moultrie. Mari- 
on’s regiment is supposed to have been at Purys- 
burg near Savannah, where some pleasant feats 
were performed by Sergeant Jasper. Whether 
Marion and his regiment were there or not, a 
part of his men were. Jasper was called “ a‘per- 
fect Proteus.” He could assume any character 
to deceive the enemy. He was remarkable for 
strategy as well as bravery, and he was manly 
and generous. He was permitted to take his own 
course; and taking six men, he often went out 
and returned with prisoners before he was missed. 
He would sometimes catch a party that was look- 
ing for him. He went into the British lines at 
Savannah, as a deserter. He was received and 
caressed—remained eight days, and returned with 
full knowledge of the strength and doings of the 
He had refused a commission offered 


enemy. 
for his gallantry at Fort Moultrie, but he refused 
it on the ground that he could neither read nor 
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write, and was not qualified for the duties it re- 
quired. He also visited the fort of the enemy at 
Ebenezer, where was one of his brothers, who 
was alarmed at his appearance, but he quieted his 
fears by saying he was no longer an American 
soldier, qualifying the remark by adding, that 
“while he found little encouragement to fight for 
his country, he had not the heart to fight against 
her.” He remained a few days, reported all he 
had seen, and repeated his visit, taking with him 
a comrade, Sergeant Newton. His brother re- 
ceived them kindly. During their visit, a small 
party of Americans were brought in, whose pros- 
pect seemed to be “short shrift and sudden cord.” 
They had joined the British at first, but after- 
wards deserted to the Americans, and were now 
being taken to Savannah for trial. “It will go 
hard with them,” said the tory Jasper to his whig 
brother; but the other replied, “It shall go hard 
with me first.” ‘The prisoners were accompanied 
by the wife of one of them, and her child. They 
soon left the fort, and Jasper and Newton did not 
tarry. They took a different direction to avoid 
detection, but soon changed their course, and 
came upon the footsteps of the guard and captives. 
But what could they do? The guard were arm- 
ed and ten in number; they but two, and weap- 
onless. However, they followed on. Within 
two miles of Savannah, there was a spring, and 
it was conjectured they might stop there to refresh 
themselves. Jasper and his friend hastened 
across, and concealed themselves near the spring. 
The guard came up, and, as expected, paused to 
rest. The prisoners threw themselves upon the 
earth—the woman and her child near its father. 
Two soldiers were placed on special guard, but 
feared nothing within sight of a walled town of 
their own friends. Two marched down to the 
spring to get water—put their muskets against a 
tree—and, as they were filling their canteens, Jas- 
per and Newton sprang for the guns, shot down 
the two men on duty, rushed upon their astonish- 
ed comrades, and succeeded in getting possession 
of the suns. This decided the contest, and the 
remaining guard yielded to mercy. The prison- 
ers were quickly released, the arms of the guard 
put into their hands, and their escape to their 
friends was a matter of surpassing joy. 

Nothing beneficial to the Colonies resulted from 
the following campaign. A few skirmishes took 
place between the British General, Provost, and 
Moultrie and Lincoln, in consequence of which 
the enemy retired to Beaufort and Savannah.— 
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Here they were watched by Lincoln, posted at 
Sheldon, until the arrival of the French fleet. 
Marion was at this post with his regiment. In 
September, 1779, Count D’Estaing appeared with 
a fleet of twenty sail. Lincoln moved immedi- 
ately for Savannah; but the French, in conse- 
quence of imprudence and impatience, did not 
wait for the Americans, and rashly summoned the 
place. The answer was a request of twenty-four 
hours’ deliberation, which the French admiral 
granted. During this time, the British made 
their position tenable, and the arrival of aid ena- 
bled the commander to bid defiance to the French 
and Americans combined. The Americans saw 
the mistake of D’Estaing. Marion exclaimed, 
“*My God! who ever heard of anything like this 
before? First allow an enemy to entrench, and 
then fight him!” ;The combined armies attempted 
many assaults, skilfully planned, but unsuccess- 
ful in issue. The Carolina regiment bore the col- 
ors presented by a lady, as above stated. One 
standard fell into the hands of the enemy, the 
other, McDonald plucked from the redoubt where 
it had been planted, the moment the retreat began, 
and carried it away in safety. The slaughter in 
this engagement was terrible, amounting to 1100 
men—six hundred and thirty-seven French, and 
four hundred and sixty-three Americans. The 
British loss was slight. ‘Here was a fine body 
of troops sacrificed by the imprudence of the 
French General, who, being of superior grade, 
commanded the whole.” Jasper was mortally 
wounded, in his endeavor to secure and save the 
colors which were borne by Lieut. Bush, support- 
ed by himself. Col. Count Pulaski, known by 
his attempt on the life of the King of Poland, fell 
in this action. 


The failure of the combined forces before Sa- 
vannah, resulted in great injury to the cause of 
American liberty. It depressed the Carolinians, and 
encouraged the enemy. The Americans retreated 
to Ebenezer, and finally to Sheldon, where Mari- 
on was left in command of the army. Lincoln 
repaired to Charleston. He depended upon Ma- 
rion to train the militia, and it is the universal 
testimony, that he was equal to any commander in 
America, in this most important branch. It was 
expected Charleston would be soon attacked, and 
preparations were now made for its defence.— 
Troops were collected for this purpose at Bacon’s 
Bridge. But the patriots labored under many dis- 
advantages. The time for which many enlisted 
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had expired, and they were scattering home. The 
Southern army was broken to pieces—the Geor- 
gia regiment was pining in floating prisons—Pro- 
vost was ravaging the country, destroying squads 
of colonists—and the loyalists were encouraged to 
The 
enemy resolved upon the capture of Charleston, 


greater exertions for their British friends. 


and connecting their southern and western opera- 
tions in such a manner as to give them complete 
command of the whole country. New York was 
in the hands of the British, and their Commander- 
in-Chief, Clinton, was despatched to Charleston 
with ten thousand man. A stout but unavailing 
resistance was made. 

Marion was not present when the city surren- 
dered. He had marched in from Dorchester 
when his services were needed, but an accident 
removed him and preserved him for greater achiev- 
ments. Dining with some friends in Tadd street, 
the host, through a blind hospitality, turned the 
key upon his guests that they might not escape 
Marion was a temper- 
ate man, and resolutely raised the window and let 
himself out upon the pavement. The fall, from 
the second story, cost him a broken ancle. The 
injury was severe, and disabled him for many 
months. He left the city in a litter, according to 
the orders of Lincoln for the departure of “ all of- 
ficers unfit for duty.” He retired to his residence 
in St. John’s parish. His mental and bodily suf- 
ferings, while thus confined, can be imagined. 


until gorged with wine. 


Clinton was slow and cautious before the cap- 
ture of Charleston, but subsequently he freed 
himself from this charge. His marches through 
the country were barbarous in the extreme. He 
was heartlessly cruel to his prisoners—tearing 
them from connexions and country, and sending 
them to Jamaica to serve in the army—threatening 
them in order to frighten them into the service 
against the Colonies—and practising every sort of 
persecution, to dishearten and intimidate. These 
cruel, predatory excursions were conducted by 
Tarleton, in which he acquired an odious distinc- 
tion. A force of four hundred men from Virginia, 
was sent, under Beaufort, to the relief of Charles- 
ton. He arrived at Canaden before he heard of its 
surrender. Cornwallis was marching with twenty- 
five hundred men toward the Santee, and despatch- 
ed Tarleton to cut off Beaufort. The latter was svr- 
rounded, and offering but a feeble resistance, finally 
grounded his arms. No quarter was given, and 
the patriots were cut off in a terrible butchery. 
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Thus the enemy obtaingd the entire control of 
the South, anda painful apathy dispirited the pro- 
vincials. Their leading men generally, were either 
cut off or imprisoned. Marion, in the mean 
time, was hastened from place to place, being 
guarded by the citizens during his lameness, and 
after running many “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” was 
taken to the mountains for safety, He was in 
this situation several months. 


A continental force under De Kalb was en its 
way from Virginia. Marion being able to mount 
a horse, gathered a small force, intending to join 
De Kalb. While on his way, he met his old 
friend Horry, who described his ancle as being 
yet “very crazy,” and he unable to dismount with- 
out aid. In conversation, Horry said “ their happy 
days were now gone.” ‘Our happy days gone, 
indeed !” answered Marion; ‘‘on the contrary, they 
are yet to come. The victory is still sure. The 
enemy, it is true, have all the trumps, and if they 
had but the spirit to play a generous game, they 
would certainly ruin us. But they have no idea 
of thatgame. They will treat the people cruelly, 
and that one thing will ruin them, and save the 
country.” ‘The fugitives were without resources, 
and, “but for carrying a knife or a horse-fleam, 
or a gun-flint, had no more use for a pocket, than 
a Highlander has for a knee-buckle. As to hard 
money, they had not seen a dollar for years.” In 
this condition they joined the continental army. 
Gates had superseded De Kalb. ‘‘ Marion and 
his men” are thus described by an officer in the 
army: ‘Col. Marion had been with the army a 
few days, attended by a few followers, distinguish- 
ed by small leather caps, and the wretchedness of 
their attire; their number did not exceed twenty 
men and boys, some white, some black, and all 
mounted, and most of them miserably equipped ; 
their appearance was in fact, so burlesque, that it 
was with much difficulty the diversion of the reg- 
ular soldiery was restrained by the officers; and 
the General himself was glad of an opportunity 
of detathing Col. Marion, at his own instance, 
towards the interior of South Carolina, with or- 
ders to watch the motions of the enemy, and fur- 
nish intelligence.” In this condition were Marion 
and his men willing to fight for their country. 
They asked no better reward than the freedom of 
the Colonies, 


While in the camp of Gates, Marion was invi- 
ted by the whigs of Williamsburgh who had late- 
ly risen in arms, to become their leader. He ac- 
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cepted it, received a commission from Gov. Rut- 
ledge, and took leave of Gates. 

This General’s mind was continually dreaming 
of victory, and in fancy, he could see the enemy 
flying by thousands before him. He was vain, 
rash and incautious. He met, or rather was sur- 
prised, by Cornwallis at Camden, 1780, and his 
anmy cut to pieces. In this fight fell the brave 
De Kalb. Sumpter also, who had met some suc- 
cess in his expedition, at last, from want of cau- 
tion, was surprised by the cruel Tarleton, and his 
forces dispersed. Such was the condition of 
things, when Marion began his own inimitable 
campaigns. 

Marion and his small band now stood almost 
alone in the strife. The fall of Charleston and 
the destruction of the provincial armies had 
dispirited thousands. The cruelty of the British 
had intimidated many, and the free pardon offered 
by Clinton to the people for their first treasonable 
offences, and exemption from taxation, except by 
their own legislatures, if they would submit, was 
not without its effects against the cause of inde- 
pendence. Most who continued sanguine and 
faithful went to the north to fight under Wash- 
ington and other American generals. 

The brave fellows who called Marion to their 
head, occupied a portion of the country from the 
Santee to the Pedee. They had no confidence 
in British faith, and were not so easily wheedled. 
The people of Williamsburgh had held a meeting 
to consider the state of affairs; and in order that 
they might know upon what to depend, they 
delegated Major John James to Georgetown, a 
British post in command of Captain Ardesoif, to 
demand the terms of submission offered to the 
people. ‘The submission must be uncondition- 
al,” replied the Captain. “ His Majesty,” con- 
tinued Ardesoif, ‘offers you a free pardon, of 
which you are undeserving, for you all ought to 
be hanged ; but it is only on condition that you 
take up arms in his cause.” James returned, 
“The people whom I represent would scarcely 
submit on such conditions.” “ Represent!’ ex- 
claimed the Captain in a fury, “‘ You d—d rebel, 
if you dare speak in such language, I will have 
you hung up at the yard-arm!” Ardesoif being 
a sea captain, threatened the ‘“ yard-arm” instead 
of the tree. The spirited James, regardless of 
the inequality between them, Ardesoif having a 
sword and he being weaponless, promptly seized 
upon a chair and floored the insolent captain at 
a blow; then hurrying out, he mounted his horse 
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and escaped. James had four brothers of equal 
worth, all of whom belonged to Marion’s army. 
The people assembled again to hear James’s 
report, and then and there formed ‘ Marion’s 
Brigade.” 
many companies, and all were placed under the 
command of the gallant James. 


Four captains were elected for as 





He took up the 


line of march immediately. Their spirits seemed | 


to give new life to their neighboring patriots. At ) 


Lynch’s creek they met Marion, who had just 
received the command of the country from the 
Governor. 


He was described at this time as being a man 
‘below the middle stature, lean and swarthy. 
He was dressed in a close, round-bodied crimson 
jacket, of a coarse texture, and wore a leather cap 
with a silver crescent in front, inscribed with the 
words, ‘ Liberty or Death!’ ” 


His men were lamentably deficient in the 
essentials of warlike service. He supplied them 
with arms by sacking the saw-mills; the saws 
were hammered into huge sabres. Within two 
days Marion put his men in motion. Lis first 
blow was aimed at a large body of tories at Port’s 
Ferry, under Major Gainey. He was surprised, 
a few were slain, and the rest dispersed. Major 
James singled out the Captain for his man, who 
fled, was pursued, and in the eagerness of the 
chase the patriot dreamed not that he was far from 
his friends, until he found himself full upon a 
body of tories. But no time was to be lost; so 
waving his sabre, he cried out, ‘‘ Come on, boys ! 
here they are!” and rushed headlong upon the 
enemy. The ruse was successful, for the tories 
broke and fled once more, and sought safety in 
the Pedee swamp. Marion next marched against 
Captain Barfield, with another body of tories. 
But finding him strongly posted, he ambushed a 
part of his men, and feigned a flight with the 
remainder. The ruse again worked like a charm, 
and he was as badly whipped as Gainey had been. 

Marion despatched Col. Peter Horry, on the 
9th of August, to take command of some George- 
town companies, and procure powder, balls, and 
flints. This was the day after the defeat of Gates, 
of which he had not yet received the news. He 
marched, himself, to the Upper Santee, where he 
was informed of the Charleston disaster.— 
Near Nelson’s Ferry he was advised of a strong 
British guard with a large body of prisoners taken 
from Gates. He made preparations to attack 
them in front and rear. His success was com- 
plete; and he killed and took a number of the 
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enemy, and retook one hundred and fifty continen- 
tals, of the Maryland line. His loss was one man 
killed. Of these one hundred and fifty but three 
could be induced to join their liberator, perhaps 
in consequence of the fun that they had formerly 
made of his appearance, when in the army with 
Gates. “They considered the cause of the 
country hopeless.” 


The cruelties of the British aided the endeavors 


of Marion. The “amiable Cornwallis” soon 


| after the defeat of Gates, gave orders for confiscat- 
| ing their property—for treating them with the 


‘utmost rigor,” and for immediately hanging 
those who had at first enlisted into the royal army 
and then deserted. In consequence of these 
cruelties, many were aroused, and rallied to their 
country’s standard. The destruction of Marion 
became a desideratum with the British. Tarleton 
declared that Mr. Marion, by his zeal and abilities 
was the stay of the revolutionary cause at the 
south. Cornwallis, in a letter to him, said, “ Ido 
most sincerely hope you will get at Mr. Marion.” 
He was their greatest plague, for he overran the 
south, broke up the Tories, cut off supplies, 
interrupted communications, and destroyed re- 
cruiting parties. 

Tarleton and Wemyss, with strong forces, were 
sent in pursuit of Marion. At this time he had 
but one hundred and fifty men with him, and 
many of them had other duties than fighting, for 
their families were exposed to the British 
marauding parties, which spared no opportunity 
of harassing the colonists. Marion permitted his 
men to return home when they were uneasy 
concerning their families, and his kindness in this 
respect secured their reappearance at the time 
specified. By this means his little band was 
reduced at this critical juncture. Major James 
was sent to reconnoitre—he fell upon the track of 
the enemy—concealed himself and men in a 
thicket to observe them—but not satisfied with 
this, he sallied out upon their rear, and in a 
twinkling carried off a number of prisoners 
without the loss of a man. On the return of 
James a consultation was held, and it was deter- 
mined to retreat to North Carolina, as the British 
regulars were at least double their number, and 
these strengthened by five hundred Tories. He 
took along two field pieces that had fallen into his 
hands, but being cumbersome he wheeled them 
into the swamp, where they probably still remain. 
It was unpleasant indeed to his men to be 
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retreating far away from their homes, and leave a 
reckless and barbarous enemy to fill their country 
with desolation. Marion retained with him sixty 
men, and kept the residue out upon scouts. But 
the devastation that followed the footsteps of the 
enemy—the burning of churches—the destruction 
of grain and herds, served only to call out the 
people to the aid of Marion. He now re-entered 
South Carolina by a forced march. His army 
increased to a considerable number during this 








march. Near Black Mingo river he attacked and 
routed a body of Tories twice as large as his own 
force. More than half the enemy were either killed 
or wounded, and his own loss was considerable, 
owing to the warning given of his approach by 
erossing a bridge, which he afterwards avoided 
by first spreading blankets for the horses to walk 





upon. Many 
Tories joined the conqueror, and the name of 


This victory was important. 


Marion became the rallying cry through the 
eountry round. At this time many of his men 
went home to provide for their destitute families. 
They were faithful in returning. His scouts 
now informed him of a large body of Tories 
gathering under Col. Tynes, who had brought 
from Charleston all the good things of war for 
their aid. This was fine game for Marion and 
hismen. They were encamped near Black river. 
He surprised them at midnight, while some were 
asleep, some drinking, some fiddling, and others 
playing cards. Some were killed, many wounded 
and the remainder took refuge in the Tareote 
Swamp. Tynes, with two officers and many men, 
were made prisoners. Some were killed with 
ecards in their hands. Marion lost not a man, 
Their booty was rich. In hearing of these 
successes, Cornwallis said ‘‘ he would give a good 
deal to have Marion taken.” Marion was a 
humane officer, and never permitted any unneces- 
sary injury to be done. He and his men 
subsisted in poverty. He had but one blanket 
to sleep upon, on taking command of the 
Brigade,” and this he lost by accident. His 
food was hominy and potatoes; his drink vinegar 
and water. The secret of his influence was 
virtue and love. Tarleton was started out with 
a large force for the capture of Marion. The 
latter was made familiar with his movements, and 
but for a single mistake as to time, would have 
captured his pursuer. He again retired, fortified 
himself, and awaited the enemy. But Tarleton 
became wearied of this bootless game, and gave 
up the chase. 
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Tarleton now was despatched in pursuit of 
Sumpter—met him, and was desperately whipped. 
This success was followed by the battle of King’s 
Mountain, (Oct. 1780,) in which Major Fergu- 
son was killed, and eleven hundred of his men 
either killed, wounded or taken prisoners. 


Cornwallis had now completed a chain of posts 
from Georgetown to Augusta. These posts were 
Georgetown, Camden, Winnsboro’, Ninety-Six 
and Augusta, besides others of less note. But 
Marion had acquired an influence over the people 
in the country drained by the Pedee, Wateree 
and Santee. His army was increasing, and he 
meditated new enterprises. He conceived the 
project of taking Georgetown, and there supply- 
ing himself with arms, ammunition, &c. Behinda 
swamp, two miles from Georgetown, Marion con- 
cealed himself and his main body, sending out 
two parties to reconoitre. One party, under Col. 
P. Horry, surprised and captured a party of the 
enemy, and the other, under Capt. Milton, met a 
superior force of Tories, but after a sharp action 
was compelled to retreat. In this skirmish, Ga- 
briel Marion, nephew of the General, fell into the 
hands of the Tories, and as soon as recognized, 
he was put todeath. His loss was severely felt 
by his uncle, but he consoled himself by saying, 
“he should not mourn for him. The youth was 
virtuous, and he had fallen in the eause of his 
country.” 

The attempt upon Georgetown being defeated, 
Marion retired to Snow’s Island, which lies at the 
junction ef Lynch’s Creek and the Pedee. The 
situation was favorable, and a fortress was erected. 
He kept scouts continually on the watch. He 
beeame more peremptory in his orders, placed the 
whole country under martial law, and forced the 
people to declare either for or against him. After 
this, prisoners were seldom made on either side, 
for no quarter was given. 


From this fortress, Marion sent forth his scouts, 
who watched all the movements of the foe; and 
concealing themseles in “thicket, copse and glen,” 
they frequently cut off British marauding and 
foraging parties: At every opportunity of gaining 
advantage, he sallied out, and neither darkness, 
storms, swamps nor rivers delayed his marches. 
Though surrounded by foes thick and fierce, they 
found him not. When in his fortress he felt 
secure, and when abroad none could follow his 
track or penetrate his hiding places. ‘‘ His scouts 
were taught a peculiar and shrill whistle, which 
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at night could be heard at a most astonishing 
distance. Weare reminded of the signal of 
Rhoderick Dhu :” 

“« He whistled shrill, 

And he was answered from the hill; 


Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew.” 








When upon long expeditions, his men frequently 
suffered from hunger. Their food was potatoes, 
and on fortunate occasions, their table was sup- 
plied with a little lean beef. They never had any 
salt unless it was taken from some British com- 
missariat. ‘They slept in the open air, frequently 
without blankets. 

Marion was supported by distinguished men. 
Major James, the Witherspoons, the Horrys, the 
Postelles, his own brothers, Conyers and Baxter 
were with him, unequalled in successful warfare. 
There is a pleasant anecdote connected with Con- 
yers, that illustrates the spirit of the patriotic 
damsels of the Revolution. 
oned Colonel Watson on a plantation where 
Mary, the daughter of John Witherspoon was 
She was betrothed to Conyers, who de- 


Marion had envir- 


living. 
lighted in skirmishing and engaging in single 
With pride the 


maiden frequently heard the warning in the 
7 


combats in sight of his mistress. 


enemy’s camp, “Take care—there is Conyers 
One day a British officer spoke disrespectfully of 
her lover. The spirited girl pulled the shoe from 
her foot, and throwing it in his face exclaimed, 
“Coward! go and meet him!” Several anecdotes 
are also told of Peter Horry. Crossing a swamp 
at Lynch’s Creek to join Marion, in swimming 
the swamp in the dark, he encountered the bough 
of a tree, to which he clung, while his horse 
passed from under him. Being no swimmer, he 
would have been drowned had it not been for the 
assistance of his friends. 
ordered to wait in ambush the approach of a 
British detachment. The duty was executed 
with skill, and the enemy was in his power. He 
had an impediment in his speech, and thé word 
“fire” stuck in his throat. He could only say 
“ fi—fi—fi!” the “‘r” would not come. At length 
enraged, he exclaimed, “ Shoot, d—n you, shoot! 
you know what I would say! shoot, and be d—d 
to you!” He acted bravely in every engagement. 
At Quinby, Capt. Baxter, a distinguished man, 
cried out, ‘‘I am wounded, Colonel!” “Think 
no more of it,” said Horry, “but stand to your 
post.” “ButI can’t stand,” replied Baxter, “I 
am wounded a second time!” ‘Lie down then, 


At another time he was 














Baxter, but quit not your post.” ‘They have 
shot me again,” returned the wounded man, “and 
if I stay much longer here, they willshoot me to 
pieces.” ‘ Be it so, but stir not,” was the order, 
which the poor fellow obeyed, and received a 
fourth wound before the engagement closed. The 
anecdote of Marion inviting a British officer, sent 
to negociate for an exchange of prisoners, to 
dine with him, but was unable to make a meal of 
his sweet potatoes, and on returning threw up his 
commission, declaring “it was no use to fight 
against such men,” is familiar to all. 


The campaign of 1781 was opened with more 
vigorous exertions at the South by the Continental 
army. Gen. Greene superseded Gates in com- 
mand, and came to co-operate with Marion. Lieut. 
Col. Lee was sent to join him, but found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find him, so secret were his 
movements. Not only was he always beyond the 
ken of his enemy’s spies, but his own friends 
found his lurking places oftener by accident than 
otherwise. 

On the seventeenth of January, Morgan, only 
three hundred strong, defeated Tarleton with 
twelve hundred, in a severe action of fifty min- 
utes at the Cowpens, and took, killed or wounded 
nearly the whole force of the enemy, with the 
loss of only ten killed and fifty-five wounded. 

Marion and Lee made an attempt upon George- 
town which was but partially successful. It 
was a bold and audacious assault. 

The fall of Tarleton aroused Cornwallis, who 
now rapidly pressed upon Morgan. It was the 
plan of Gen. Marion and other officers to keep 
Cornwallis from Virginia until he could be cap- 
tured. Greene prepared to meet him, and sum- 
moned Lee and his detachment from the aid of 
Marion, who was now left to pursue his own 
inimitable mode of warfare. Many parties of 
British and Tories were surprised and routed. 


Marion now organized four new companies of 
cavalry, and armed them with broad-swords made 
from mill-saws, in consequence of the want of 
The command of this body was 
given to Col. P. Horry. The Colonel marched 
out to drive away some cattle, heard of a party of 
British dragoons under Col. Campbell, near the 
Socastee Swamp, and undertook a surprise. In 
the meantime his patrol had brought in a negro, 
and one of his men knowing him he was liberated, 
but went immediately and informed Campbell of 
his danger. A sharp rencounter, however, took 
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place, in which the latter was worsted. Horry was 
dismounted, and would have been killed had not 
his dress resembled the British Colonel’s. It hap- 
pened that the dragoons he had beaten were only 
an advance guard of a body of infantry. The 
brave McDonald gave Horry his charger, on 
which he made his escape. McDonald took 
refuge in the swamp. Major Jolin Postelle also 
was at the.scene, and performed some gallant 
achievements. 


Cornwallis pursued Greene, and on the fifteenth 
of March, 1781, met him at Guilford. The vic- 
tory was with the British, but the advantages of 
the field accrued to the Americans. Cornwallis 
now marched for Virginia, but his course was 


soon arrested by his defeat at Yorktown. 

The country being now relieved from the main 
army of the enemy, Marion prosecuted with great 
vigor his operations against the smaller forces of 
British and Tories. 
attacked and dispersed a body of the enemy en- 
The 


firing brought out a reinforcement, and Horry’s 


Horry, among other feats, 
gaged in killing beeves near Georgetown. 


friends coming to his assistance at the same time, 
a sharp action ensued. The British were de- 
feated, one half of their number being left dead 
on the ground. McDonald singled out their lead- 
Both being 
excellent riders and well mounted, the race was a 
sharp one. In the pursuit McDonald passed many 
of the enemy, whom he might have killed, but 


er, Major Gainey, and pursued him. 


spared all but one who fell in his way—so eager 
was he to slay the Major, who was an officer of 
reputation. He finally came up with him, and, 
having nothing to use but a bayonet, ran it into 
his back. It slipped off from his musket, and the 
Major carried it into Georgetown. 


Marion next attacked Col. Tynes, the old Tory, 
whom he had surprised a short time before, and 
sent to North Carolina for custody ; but the jailers 
being royally disposed, permitted him to escape. 
He had now collected a larger body, but Marion 
surprised him again. He once more made his 
escape, and was again routed before he became 
silent. 

Marion next encountered Major Mcllrath with 
a force fully equal to his own, near the Halfway 
Swamp, first cutting off two of his picquets, and 
then wheeling and attacking him in flank and 
front. 
ceeded in gaining the open field, and securing 
Marion pitched his 


The Major was a brave fellow, and suc- 


himself in an enclosure. 
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tents near. Mcllrath sent him a flag, reproaching 
him for cutting off his picquets, contrary, as he al- 
ledged, to the laws of civilized warfare. Marion 
replied that it was no more so than the general 
mode of British warfare, as practised during the 
last and present campaigns., The Major defied 
him to combat in the open field, but Marion offer- 
ed to pick twenty soldiers to meet an equal num- 
ber of picked British. This was agreed to. The 
champions prepared for the meeting, but as Ma- 
rion’s men came within about a hundred yards of 
their foes, the latter turned and fled for their lives. 
The Americans sent up a huzza, but fired not a 
shot. Mcellrath now left his fires and hurried 
away. 

Marion and his men were now the only Amer- 
ican force in the South, and it was determined 
once more by the British to destroy or capture 
him, and thus obtain the entire control of the 
country. To this end, Col. Watson and Col. 
Doyle raised a force five times stronger than his 
own, and began operations for routing him from 
his strong hold on Snow’s Island. Marion soon 
learned as much of their movements as they knew 
themselves, and was on the alert. He kept out 
his parties to annoy, harass, and cut off the scouts, 
picquets, and such bands as, they could meet de- 
tached from the main body. The advance of 
Watson, under Col. Richboo, and of Marion, un- 
der Col. P. Horry, encountered each other with 
vatious success. Many prodigious feats of indi- 
vidual valor were performed. All of Marion’s 
men were excellent marksmen, and each sure of 
his man. He kept them hovering on the skirts 
of the foe—killing wherever sight could be drawn 
upon one within reach of the ball. Such num- 
bers of his men were thus slain, that Watson was 
terrified, and heard to say, “I never saw such 
shooting before.” Watson sent a message to 
Marion, complaining of his modes of warfare— 
objecting to his ambuscades, the cutting off his 
picquets and sentinels when they had no suspi- 
cion of danger. He urged Marion to come out 
and fight him like a gentleman and a christian.— 
Poor fellow! he would have been glad to meet 
him, no doubt, with five to one. He also termed 
them “banditti,” and ‘‘ murderers.” No answer 
was returned to this precious document. The 
Patriots considered their mode of warfare as hon- 
orable as burning dwellings and hanging the son 
of a poor widow, and continued their usual 
course. 


In one of these skirmishes Sergeant McDonald, 
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whom the reader remembers, lost his entire ward- 
robe. It was among the captures of Watson. 
The sergeant illy brooked the thought of losing 
his garment in this manner, and determined on 
its recapture. He accordingly sent a message 
to Watson, demanding his wardrobe, and assuring 
him that if it was not promptly returned, he would 
shoot eight of his men. Watson was for treating 
this request, from a subaltern, with contempt; 
but when assured by some of his own officers 
that the threat would most certainly be carried into 
effect, he complied with the request. When the 
clothes were returned, McDonald said to the 
bearer, “Tell Col. Watson I will now kill but 
four of his men.” ‘‘ The temper of Watson was 
much subdued,” and he determined on a retreat. 
Marion was, however, ready for him at every con- 
venient place, and he found it necessary for his 
safety, to make his flight expeditious, and fre- 
quently to change his route. In one course, he 
encountered Marion himself; at another the cav- 
alry of Horry were ready to receive him; and in 
another direction he was sure to meet the galling 
fire of McCottey’s riflemen. When he reached 
Sampit Bridge, the last skirmish took place, and 
would have resulted in his total defeat, had it not 
been for the cowardice of one’ Lieut. Scott.— 
But amid his successes, Marion was not without 
disappointment. During these skirmishes, his for- 
tress on Snow’s Island, left in command of Col. 
Erwin, was attacked and demolished by Col. 
Doyle, and all his ammunition which was worth 
more than its weight in gold, was destroyed. This 
was a severe blow, but under the circumstances 
could not be avoided. His enemies were increas- 
ing rapidly aroundhim. Watson, chagrined, was 
rallying the Tories on the Pedee. Doyle was 
making every exertion; and still a third party 
was gathering to co-operate. All the Forts were 
still manned by the enemy, and the whole coun- 
try swarmed with British and Tories. 
began to despair. 


Marion 
Horry approached him and 
said, “‘ General, our men are few, and if what we 
hear be true, we never needed them more.” 


Marion started, and replied— 


“Go immediately to the field officers, and know 
from them, if, in the event of my being compelled 
to retire to the mountains, they will follow my 
fortunes, and, with me, carry on the war, until the 
enemy is forced out of the country. Go, and 
bring me their answer without delay.” They all 
pledged themselves, their lives and honor to hiin 
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and his fortunes. Marion’s countenance instant- 
ly brightened, and he said, “I am satisfied, one of 
these parties shall soon feel us!” 

Gen. Greene once more took up his line of 
march for the South. Watson and Doyle were 
called back to Camden to strengthen that position 
against the American General. Lee was again 
sent to co-operate with Marion. The latter, now 
supplied with powder, wished to pursue Watson 
and cut him off, but Lee would not consent. They 
sat down before Fort Watson, the garrrison of 
which, trusting to their strong position, defied 
their power. During the night, a pile of wood 
was brought by the soldiers, and the besieged 
were astonished in the morning to find the Amer- 
icans pouring upon them a destructive fire from 
their work which overlooked the Fort. The gar- 
rison soon capitulated. Lee was recalled, and 
Maj. Eaton sent to take his place. 


The object of the Americans was now to take 
all the British Forts and gain command of the 
South. Marion, soon reinforced by Lee, invested 
Fort Motte, a strong post, and a principal depot of 
the convoys from Charleston to Forts Camden, 
Granby and Ninety Six. A large, new dwelling 
house, belonging to Mrs. Motte, was occupied for 
this establishment. It was sufficiently garrisoned 
by a hundred and fifty men, reinforced but a few 
hours before the arrival of the Americans. Mrs. 
Motte had been driven from her house, and lived 
on a hill to the north in a log cabin. The Patri- 
ots had one cannon, but as they were advised of 
the near approach of Lord Rawdon with all his 
force to relieve the garrison, the battering was too 
slow. To burn the house by fire would compel 
immediate surrender. The necessity was reluc- 
tantly communicated to the widow who owned the 
property. She had been very kind to the Patriots. 
At length the subject was broached, and Mrs. 
Motte, with pride, ordered her house to be burned, 
if it would help the good cause. She presented 
the officer with a good bow and a quiver of ar- 
rows, which had been brought from India. The 
fire was to be communicated from the arrows to 
the house. The balls of fire were thus thrown 
upon the roof—the house was burned, and the 
garrison surrendered. In this siege Marion ‘lost 
two men, one of whom was the brave McDonald. 
Mrs. Motte gave a supper to the victors. She 
needs no eulogy. 

While Marion was engaged in the last men- 
tioned service, an unpleasant correspondence 
arose between him and Gen. Greene. Greene 
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was much in need of horses, and gave orders for | 


bringing to him all that could be procured. It 
was difficult to get any, because the British and 
Tories had drained all the stables and pastures in 
the country. Lee imprudently intimated that 
Marion might spare at least sixty, if he would. 
This called out a rebuke from Greene. Marion 
was not the person to rob his own faithful braves 
to supply Greene, neither would he bear reproach. 
He immediately declared his purpose of resigning. 
Greene was too well aware of Marion’s skill and 
service to readily part with him, and not only 
made ample reparation, but did Marion the honor 
of visiting him at his camp, to get an understand- 
ng. Thus he saved his reputation, and still 
continued to serve his country. Marion’s force 
was now reduced to two hundred, in consequence 
of sorac being compelled to visit their families, 
to provide for their wants and get in their crops, 
that they might have something to eat the coming 
year, as their country could not provide for them. 
An anecdote is told of Col. Snipes, of Marion’s 
Brigade, who left under these circumstances. He 
was a brave, athletic man, and was much dreaded 
and hated by the Tories. His enemies fell upon 
his track, and no sooner was he asleep under his 
own roof than he was awakened by his slave, and 
told the Tories were afterhim. They had already 
fired the barn, and he had barely time to get out 
with only his night shirt, and craw] into a thicket 
of briars not fifty yards distant. The Tories 
feared to enter, for they knew his strength, and 
accordingly they fired the house and stood at a 
distance with guns raised to shoot him when he 
should attempt to escape. Distressing was the 
situation of Snipes while his house was burning. 
In creeping among the briars he had stripped 
every rag from his back, and the fire burned many 
parts of his body to a blister. His sufferings 
need not be described. Failing in discovering 
him, they seized upon his negro, and attempted 
to extort the secret from him by threats and whip- 
ping, but to no avail. They then hung him up 
to atree until he was nearly choked to death, but 
Three 
times they stretched him up by the neck, but 
failed in extorting the secret. They then departed, 
believing him ignorant of his master’s hiding 


still the negro was faithful to his master. 


place. Such instances of fidelity are rarely 
equalled. The reader can judge of Snipe’s feel- 
ings, as he beheld the cruel treatment of his 


faithful slave. 
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Operations were now carried on vigorously 
against the British posts by Greene, by Marion, 
by Sumpter, and Lee. They first laid siege to 
Ninety-Six, but Rawdon coming to its relief, they 
were unsuccessful. Many posts fell into the 
hands of the latter officers. A bloody battle was 
fought near Quinby creek, but without success. 
Ammunition failing, and much imprudence which 
was committed and condemned by Marion were 
the causes of failure. 

Marion and Sumpter now separated ; the latter 
retired up the Congaree, and the former took 
charge of the Santee country. Greene placed 
himself in a camp of rest upon Sumpter Hills. 
Marion marched to Pon-Pon and relieved Col, 
Harden, who was closely pressed by a superior 
British force. Todo this he traversed more than 
two hundred miles through a region held by the 
enemy—whipped Frazier at Parker’s Ferry— 
returned by the same rout—delivered his prisoners 
to Mayham—returned twenty miles below the 
Eutaw—then, at the call of Greene, made a 
circuit and passed the British army and joined 
him at Lawson’s plantation; and all this he 
accomplished in the space of six days. The com- 
bined army now met the British at Eutaw, under 
command of Stewart, Rawdon having left for 
New York, and fought a desperate action. The 
victory was claimed on both sides. 

This battle prostrated the British power in Car- 
olina. Stewart fled, and thus avoided another 
fight, which Greene designed to give him. The 
forces were nearly equal in numbers—the enemy 
was represented by some to be three hundred 
stronger than the Americans. More than one 
fourth of the patriots who fought at Eutaw were 
either killed or wounded. Stewart was pursued 
by Marion and Lee with considerable success. 
The Americans now found their ammunition ex- 
hausted without any present prospect of a supply. 
Greene could not muster one thousand men, but 
the British were ignorant of their situation, and 
being dispirited by the news of the fall of Corn- 
wallis, received on the 9th of November, they 
began to concentrate forces, provisions, &c. for a 
siege, and to make every preparation for a flight 
from Charleston. Marion was now joined by 
five hundred mountaineers under Shelby and 
Sevier, but the former obtaining leave of absence, 
and the restless impatience of his men induced 
them to leave. Greene permitted Marion to take 
his own course in the subsequent operations of 
the campaign, and on the 14th of December 
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receiving a supply of ammunition, he sent all to 
him. 

On the 18th of January, 1782, accerding to the 
proclamation of the Governor, who had been 
entrusted with almost dictatorial powers, the 
Congress of Seuth Carolina met at Jacksonboro’, 
within striking distance of the British forces. 
Marion was elected a member, and left his forces 
to attend. It was composed generally of military 


The 


force under Col. Craig, however, on John’s 


best judges of the exigencies of the times. 


Island, nearest the place of meeting, was dis- 
persed by Colonels Lee and Larens. The 
members assembled with their faithful weapons 
by their sides. One act of this assembly pro- 
vided for the amercement and banishment of the 
most obnoxious of the loyalists, and for the 
confiscation of their property. Let him who 
questions the justice and humanity of this act 
A 


new militia act, and one providing for raising the 


reflect upon the causes which demanded it. 


State’s quota of continentals were also passed. 


The absence of Marion from his brigade nearly 
ruined it, but without him there would not have 
been a quorum. His force was left in command 
of Horry. A dispute arose on a point of prece- 
dency between him and Mayham, whoin time and 
rank was equal to him. This occasioned a cor- 
respondence, respectful theugh firm, between 
them and Marion, which resulted in estrange- 
ment rather than reconciliation. The absence of 
Marion encouraged the British te make prepara- 
tions for attacking the Americans under Horry. 
It became necessary for him to return to his 
command, but before he could reach his brigade 
it was surprised and dispersed at Wambaw. He 
arrived in time te rally his forces, and lead them 
again to the charge, but it was unsuccessful, in 
consequence of the error of one of the officers. 
The great loss, however, in the action, was of 
This disaster resulted 
in putting an end to the dispute between Mayham 


horses and accoutrements. 


and Horry. Marion now retired beyond the 
Santee with all the forces he could collect, to 
recruit and repair. — 

Greene, who had stationed himself at Skirving’s 
plantation during the session of Congress, on its 
adjournment moved to Bacon’s Bridge. Here a 
dangerous conspiracy broke out among the Penn- 


sylvania troops, compgsed in part of those who | 


had engaged in the insurrection in Jersey. 
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Sergeant Gornell was at the head of the conspir- 
acy, whose object was to deliver Greene info the 
hands of ‘the enemy, who were to make a 
concerted movement: upon the American army. 
His best officers being absent, he summoned 
Marion to his aid, and by prompt arrest and 
punishment suppressed all treasonable movements. 


The force of Gen. Greene continued to diminish 


: | in consequence of the expiration of the term of 
men, for they were, of course, at that period the | 


service for which many had enlisted. He was 
compelled to concentrate all the troops in South 
Carolina, and Marion was called to his aid. The 
withdrawal of the latter and his men from the 
country they had covered, encouraged the Tories 
to make another effort. His old enemy, Majer 
Gainey, collected on the Pedee a large force, and 
as the band left under Vol. Baxter to watch their 
movements was too feeble to mect them, Marion 
was compelled to retrace his steps. He appeared 
among them much to their surprise, and they 
showed no disposition to fight. He made a treaty 
with Gainey, by which all were forced to lay down 
their arms, swear allegiance to the General 
Government and to the authority of South Caro- 
lina, and to restore to the patriots all the property 
they had taken from them. The Major yielded 
his commission to Col. Balfour, from whom he 
had received it, and enrolled himself in the Ameri- 
can ranks. More than five hundred men thus laid 
down their arms and submitted to these conditions. 
All the Tories in the country were offered protec- 
tion on the same terms, and such was the terror 
which Marion had inspired, that multitudes 
rushed to his camp to seek the proffercd securities. 
The country on the Pedee being thus effectually 
conquered, Marion returned to the Cooper and 
Santee rivers, leaving Col. Baxter with a hundred 
and fifty men to guard the conqucred territory. 
The British now prepared for evacuating the 
country. For the purpose of collecting provisions 
a numerous flect, conveying eight hundred men, 
were put in motion. Marion supposed their 
object was to attack Georgetown, and departed for 
that place, leaving a small body at Watboo. Being 
undeceived by their’ departure from the San- 
tee, he hurried back; but the British unaware of 
his speedy return, sent a force to capture Watboo. 
Here was fought the last battle and gained the 
last of Marion’s victories. The great struggle 
between England and her American Colonies 
was now at an end. On the fourteenth of De- 


cember the British retired to their ships, spread 
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their sails, and left the country they had so long 


infested. 
Marion bid an affectionate farewell to his 


beloved and faithful followers, gathered around | 


him for the last time among the cedars of Watboo. 
He now retired to his farm, which he found 
stripped of every thing which the enemy could 
demolish or carry away. He had served his 
country without reward, and “ found himself at 
that,” and being now most fifty years of age, and 
without the means of tilling his farm, his situation 
was not the most agreeable one. But his energy 
soon supplied all his wants. He was soon elected a 
senator of the State, and in the legislative council 
exhibited the same noble bearing and dignity 
which had characterized him through life. Two 
anecdotes are told of him while in this civil 
service. The previous session at Jacksonboro’ 
had passed a confiscation act which did not fit the 
old Tories half as well as their coats. Petitions 
were now poured in for relief in cases where it 
had operated with severity. Among the petition- 
ers was one wealthy Tory who had been alter- 
nately Tory and Whig, as the one or the other 
was in the ascendancy. About eighteen months 
before, he had met Marion and kindly extended 
to him his hand, from which he turned with 
disdain, knowing the infamous character he had 
sustained. 

All expected from this circumstance he would 
oppose the Tory’s petition, who, himself, on this 
account, despaired of success. But to the surprise 
of the Senate, and the great delight of the Tory, 
Marion advocated his claim. Some reproached 
this conduct as inconsistent with his former 
course; but his reply was, “It was war then, but 
it is peace now. God has given us victory ; let 
us show our gratitude to heaven, which we shall 
not do by cruelty to man.” 

The other anecdote related to himself. The 
destitution of the soldiers had forced them, while 
in the field, to seize upon the property of the 
citizens for their support. A bill was introduced 
for relieving them from future prosecution by the 
owners of property thus taken. Marion’s name 
was inserted, but he asked that it be stricken out, 
though he was friendly to the measure. He 
declared himself ready to make restitution if he 
had done any wrong to any of his fellows. “If 
in a single instance in the course of my command 
I have done that which I cannot fully justify, 
justice requires that I should suffer for it.” 


We have thus given a meagre view of the inci- 





— 


’ dents in the life of Gen. Francis Marion. We let 


the naked facts speak for him, without any coloring 
orcomment. Want of space prevents any attempt 
at an analysis of his extraordinary character. In 
the species of warfare he was compelled to adopt, 
no one has ever been his equal; and in the quiet, 
social intercourse of peace, no one was ever a 
better exemplar. On the twenty-seventh of Feb- 
ruary, 1795, he died, cheered by the christian’s 
hope. His last words were, “ Thank God, I 
can lay my hand on my heart and say that, since 
I came to man’s estate, I have never intentionally 
done wrong to any.” How few die with this 
glorious consolation ! 


PUNCH’S SNAPDRAGONS. 


Tuis is the title of a book sent out by Punch, 
to amuse his readers during the Holidays. It is 
not equal to his former publications; indeed, all 
we saw in it, that in the least excited our risibil- 
ities, we shall quote. 

Punch is one of the master spirits of the age. 
He is doing much to reform abuses by his inimita- 
ble satire and ridicule, which is aimed exclusively 
against the vile, the proud and the foolish. 

Punch thus opens his book : 


‘ SNAPDRAGONS, 


“It is the great ambition of Pwnch’s soul to 
open this theme with befitting grandeur : with an 
organ-swell! ‘The universality of the subject de- 
mands no meaner treatment. Snapdragons ! 
Spite of the blue fire that menaces our fingers, 
we hope to seize from the bowl some sweet moral- 
ities—some dainty, sugary morsels to be pleasantly 
digested. 

‘*Come we now to a grave, a solemn interroga- 
tive. Alas, gentle and seasonable reader! is the 
whole world other than a bowl of Snapdragons ? 
Consider the serambling, the edging to seize the 
best things of earth—the fattest, the savoriest, 
and the strongest—and is the contest in the eye of 
a philosopher (which the reader always is) any 
other than a game at Snapdragons ? 

‘‘ Bountiful Mother Earth calls men to the com- 
mon feast; and what a feast itis! What oil— 
what corn—what heart-delighting wine—what 
golden honey-combs—what streams of milk !— 
There is enough, more than enough for all; yet 
somehow—and a sadness it is to think it—many 
get their double, triple, quintuple share; and the 
end of this is, some get no share whatever. Thou- 
sands are at the feast with shining, greasy faces ; 
with finest white bread before them, with wine 
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trickling from their sated lips; with their abdo- 
mens like drums. They have struggled lustily 
for the Snapdragons—or their fathers have strug- 
gled for them; and they are filled and happy. 

“ A pity itis, that in their exceeding content 
they sometimes forget the weak, the timid, and the 
unfortunate, who—bowing to what seems their 
destiny—get neither oil nor corn. The wine and 
honey-ceinb of life never visit them even in their 
dreams; but—they cannot help it; it is the poor 
infirmity of nature—they must sometimes think of 
bread. You see that they think of it. The 
thought'gleams, now fiercely, now heavily, in their 
eyes: and now do the thoughts, like edge tools, 
cut wrinkles in the brow and cheek. 

“ Human, worldly life, is a game at Snapdra- 
gons ! 

“ Reader, cast up a few of your acquaintances 
on your fingers and thumbs, and say,—have we 
not propounded a truth subtle as light, and “ deep 
almost as life?” Have we not, by the magic of 
the sentence, brought to your memory the push- 
ing, elbowing, scrambling, successful folk, who— 
intent upon the plums—have dashed their hands 
into the world’s bowl, and clutched the savory 
f-uit? And do you not now remember the weak 
and luckless, who have beert pushed and pushed 
away from the feast—who have now plucked up 
heart, and tried to scramble to the bowl—have 
even grasped the hot plums, have carried them 
within a hair’s-breadth of their lips, and lo! they 
have been suddenly jerked, or pushed or elbowed 
hence; the plums have dropped from their fingers ; 
and dejected, worn out, they have retired from the 
struggle, feeling that it was not for them that the 
plums were gathered and the bowl was filled? 

“Lock around the world, philosophic reader, 
and survey the men in high places, who are only 
perched aloft because they have been lucky at 
Snapdragons ; because in very truth, they have 
struggle | lustily for the plums,” 


The next quotation we mark purely “ for fun.” 


‘““rwO VIEWS OF A PICTURE. 


*«'T'wo individuals one fine frosty morning, a lit- 
tle before Christmas, stood outside a butcher’s 
shop in Cornhill, contemplating a huge sirloin. 
The hands of one were folded on his breast; the 
hands of the other deposited in his pockets. The 
former was thin; the latter was corpulent. The 
brow of the thin man beiokened a lofty mind; the 
expression of the fat man a large appetite. They 
were a poet and a common-councilman. 

“What a picture!” mentally soliloquised the 
citizen. ‘ What can that piece of beef weigh, 
now? Perhaps, half-a-hundred weight. What 
loads of fat! Whata flood it will make of gravy! 
Will it be tender?: Humph! Yes; I should think 
so. I wonder whether or no it was fed on oil- 
cake. Mrs. Briggs would like a piece of that un- 
der-cut. What will it come to, about? Let me 
see. Ejightpence a pound: eight times fifty-six, 
one pound seventeen and four. Ah!” And, lost 
in thought and arithmetic, he riveted his gaze on 
vacancy. 








“*Glorious joint!’ cried the poet, inwardly 
apostrophising the beef. ‘Thou seemest an epi- 
tome of British grandeur. Thou art the sub- 
stance whose high destiny it is to be transmuted 
into heroes. ‘Thou suppliest the thews and sinews 
whose prowess trebles the might of the alien; 
thou nervest the arm that unfurls the flag which 
has braved for a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze. Thou hast won for Britannia those 
dominions on which the sun never sets. Thou 
art the talisman by which she rules the waves, 
How much we owe thee; and alas! how much 
some of us owe for thee!’ 

“ Here the poet’s animated countenance under- 
went a change; the blank replacing the glowing. 
He had descended in the parachute of practical 
philosophy from the clouds of enthusiasm. Wist- 
fully regarding the piece of meat, he dived into 
the pocket of his tweed wrapper, there he found 
just sixpence; entering the shop, he invested that 
amount in a small steak, which he walked off 
home with, on the end of a skewer.” 


The reader in this section of the Union, will 
be compelled to draw largely upon his imagination 
to understand the following passage, for here has 
been a great dearth of “ snow-balls” the past win- 
ter. We have had little weather severer than 
pleasant spring-time, for the last three months. 


*“ SNOW-BALLS.—A CHRISTMAS LUXURY. 


“THERE is, if we err not, a statute, or a clause 
in a statute, against throwing snow-balls. A 
great tyranny this, albeit the public wrong may 
have hitherto escaped the indignation of the pat- 
riotic, Painful is it for the philanthropic and be- 
nevolent mind to reflect upon the misdoings of 
law-givers: to cgnsider their ignorance, their per- 
severing waste of golden time, their stubborn, 
stiff-necked despotism. They, in the hopeless 
habitude of what they deem their souls, consider 
snow as merely a natural substance, ordained to 
do a certain good to the earth that feeds us, being 
altogether unmindful of its moral uses. Snow 
was made to be rolled into balls: the best instinct 
of our nature proveit. ‘True it is, that as we grow 
older we lose somewhat of that ecstatic zest which, 
in the days of our boyhood made us rejoice in 
snow-balis; nevertheless, we cannot wholly sub- 
due the best impulses of our being. No; sure 
we are that all men—at least, all not wholly lost 
to natural promptings—do, in some hilarious mo- 
ments, feel a strong, an almost invincible desire, 
to snow-ball their fellow-creatures. The impulse 
may now and then lie dormant, but very sure we 
are it exists in the large heart of human kind.— 
The man who, even at three-score, has not on 
some cheerful occasion, at some golden moment, 
yearned to throw a snow-ball, is utterly dead to 
one of the purest enjoyments of life. Such a 
man would not pluck a rose, or gather a peach. 

“ The law of the land, however, does not recog- 
nise this universal impulse of our being. Nay, it 
will not even wink at the offence, though often 
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prone to fall asleep and snore lustily over greater 
evils. The law of the land puts a price upon 
snow-balls, selling them at not less than five shil- 
lings apiece. We believe such to be the statute. 
We do not pride ourselves upon a very subtle 
knowledge of the laws, having always consider- 
ed such knowledge as a very suspicious pos- 
session; so many folks studying the laws, as 
certain misdoers study the wires of spring-guns, 
that they may stilldo wrong, and yet safely avoid 
them. We think, however, that Parliament sells 
snow-balls at five shillings each. 

** One snow-ball for five shillings. 

“ Well, itis dear; but then Madam Law was ever 
costly; otherwise, how could she maintain her 
swarm of lackeys, her many gentlemen of the 
chamber, her scores of snoring porters, seated on 
softest cushions stuffed with fees ? 

“One snow-ball for five shillings! 

“It is no matter: there are times when not to 
enjoy the luxury of the season, be it what it may, 
is to be dead tothe beauties of this beautiful world. 
We feel our mouth water at the first compassable 
strawberries. They are dear; we know they are 
dear. Their costliness gives to them the luscious- 
ness of forbidden fruit; of fruit forbidden to the 
pocket. And, therefore, shutting our eyes to the 
expense, we twitch out our purse, and dearly pay 
for the sweet temptation. Nevertheless, we eat, 
are filled, and feel no remorse ; on the contrary, if 
our mind be in proper harmony, we feel that, as 
rational creatures, we have only rendered rightful 
sacrifice to the genius of the season. 


“And therefore, seeing the price that is put | 
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er we desire, you have enjoyed the first strawber- 
ries of summer, the early pea, the tender pota- 
toe— 

“Wherefore, then, should you not taste the 
luxury of winter—wherefore not enjoy your snow- 
ball ? 

“Consider: if found out, it is only five shil- 
lings !” 


FEMALE EDUCATION.* 


We are gratified in observing the change that 
is rapidly being wrought in the public mind on the 
The governing 
sex has been for centuries endeavoring to under- 


| stand the trae sphere and real influence of 


upon them, do we not class snow-balls as luxuries; | 
and therefore have we written this chapter that we 


may instruct the world in the proper use of the 
seasonable dainty. 

“‘Hearken, O reader, and attend to our voice! 

“If, at Christmas time, you meet a man who, 
with a crammed Jarder and bursting cellar at 
home, will give no crumb, no drop, to the misera- 
ble poor around him; we then say to you, snow- 
ball him! ‘True, the missile will cost you, if de- 
tected, five shillings ; but is it not Christmas, and 
should you not enjoy yourself? 

“If there be a cold-hearted cousin who, with 
turkey and port on table, has sent not even the 
smallest bit of beef to a poor and fasting relative, 
snow-ball him! 

“If a landlord, who has torn the last rag from 
a shivering tenant, by all means snow-ball him! 

** If you meet the shining face of outside respec- 
tability, the cunning, decorous, well-to-do man, 
and being well-to-do, does only well te himself, 
the man whose heart, even at Christmas, has in it 
no more life toward others than an addled egg, 
pause not, but incontinently snow-ball him! 

“ And, in fine, if you fall in with any of the 
hundreds of smirking, easy folks who think them- 
selves Christians,simply because they go to church 
on Christmas-day, stick holly on their shelves, and 
most religiously eat plum-pudding, think not, 
pause not, but—vehemently snow-raLt THEM! 

* Oh, reader, if; indeed, you are the sort of read- 


woman; but, saying nothing of the prevalent no- 
tions on this subject in times past, there is at 
the present boasted era of learning, a general 
lamentable misconception, or rather, wan: of prop- 
er appreciation of the duties and obligations of 
woman, and their imperious control of the desti- 
nies of mankind. Attention is being awakened 
to this subject of vast importance, and the day is 
not distant when all will understand this matter, 
and consider the thorough education of the female 
as necessary as that of the male. 

On this subject, the patrons of the Jeurnal will 
recollect an able article in number two, from the 
pen of Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, whose intelligence, 
experience and sound doctrine commend it to 
the careful attention of all. We have now before 
us the views of Mr. Johnston on this matter, ably 
enforced, in an address delivered in the hall of the 
House of Representatives of Ohio. He shows 
himself a sound thinker and a sharp writer. We 
shall let the extracts we make speak for him. 

After remarking that it has puzzled philosophers 
for ages to determine the kind of education adap- 
ted to females, and that such distinctions have 
been kept up between the male and female, as 
would lead us to conclude that woman belongs to 
another order of beings, he remarks: 


‘Not the female sex of man; but a charming 
creature, caught in a net, to be caged for the grat- 
ification of man’s curiosity; to sip from her own 
peculiar cup; nibble her own peculiar cake ; and, 
like a bird of note, be admired more or less accord- 
ing to the number of airs she might learn to sing : 
while the ruder sex are to be treated as rational be- 
ings, and to be educated for purposes of utility. 





* An Address on Female Education, delivered at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, December 31, 1844. By William Johnston, 
Esq., of Cincinnati. 
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But suppose God had created mind male and { every New Year’s day; and that present, in cost 


female, does it follow that each sex sliould have a 
different sort of education ?—What would you 
think of the father, who having both sons and 
daughters, should fall into the conceit that there 
was danger the former might dwindle down into 
girls, and the latter grow up into boys; and, to 
prevent such a disaster, should feed his sons on 
bread and beef to make them robust, and his 
daughters on ice cream and candy to make them 
delicate? But no man is guilty of such folly as 
it regards physical education. Animal life is 
common to both sexes, and in each requires the 
same mental food to sustain its vigor and enhance 
its growth.” 


He then remarks upon the appropriate sphere 
of each sex as designated by nature, and rebukes 
the general fallacy that man possesses more men- 
To prove that the 
female mind is as well capacitated for learning as 


tal capacity than woman. 


the male, he says, “the sisters not only keep pace 
with the brothers, but often, and almost always, 
outstrip them in every branch of learning, whe- 
ther it depends upon the memory or the reasoning 
powers.” 
argument,” because the female mind is beyond 
question more precocious than that of the male; 
and though the former does, at first, shine out 
more brilliantly than the latter, still in maturer 


This we are compelled to call “no 


years this is not the case. We are far from be- 
lieving that the mental capacity of woman is less 
than that of man; on the contrary, we hold that 
the mind of the sexes is adapted to their distinct- 
ive spheres, and that within its own range, the 
capacity of each is superior to that of the other. 
The faculties of both should be developed to their 
utmost power. 


“But it is said they have not perseverance, and 
that they soon give up the study of solid science, 
and betake themselves to reading works of taste 
and fiction. This is true to a lamentable extent; 
but is it wonderful? The greater wonder is that 
they do not become lunatics outright. They read 
fiction because the whole world insist that they 
have no capacity for anything else—because the 
whole world say it will make accomplished ladies 
of them—because it excites their nerves, without 
requiring the painful labor of thought—because it 
is suited to the taste of their admirers of the other 
sex—because books of this character are put into 
their hands, and they are compelled to read them 
out of compliment to the weak headed young 
gentlemen who present them. For example: 
Amandus is in love with Amanda. This attach- 
ment is mutual, and they esteem each other’s 
good opinion above that of all the world beside. 
Amandus is gallant and kind, and feels bound by 
the laws of friendship to make Amanda a present 


and beauty, must be worthy of his fair one. Ac- 
cordingly, he steps down to the book store, and 
lays out ten dollars in paper, lampblack, morocco 
and gold, in the form of a book, without one 
ounce of sense in it. Amanda esteems the book 
according to its cost rather than its value—not 
because the writer was a man or woman of talents, 
but because the donor is a generous friend. She 
opens it and finds it filled with beautiful pictures. 
To relish the pictures, she must read the explana- 
tory tales, in prose or rhyme, or prose run mad, 
as the case may be. ‘These she wades through, 
from the title-page to the finis, or from the finis to 
the title-page, without adding one idea to her in- 
tellectual capital. 

But this means of impressing fiction on the 


minds of young ladies, stops not with the gilded 














annual presents. Circulating libraries and _peri- 
odical offices are ransacked by young gentlemen 
for the ‘latest novels’ for young ladies to read, so 
that they have scarcely a moment to think about 
any thing else. The sickly stories thus read, fill 
their heads with moving incidents of the triumphs 
of youthful lovers over the crusty discipline of ill- 
natured parents—of killing impressions made on 
strangers in the ball-room at a single glance—of 
stolen promenades with young gallants by moon- 
light on the river’s brink—of midnight vows of 
perpetual love, made in shady bowers, while 
others slept—of elopements from upper windows, 
at the generous risk of life, and fortune, and 
honor—of unrequited ‘love’s last shift,’ the dagger 
and the bowl; these, with a thousand other fan- 
tasies, that will not let them think, and cannot 
make them wise. Say not, then, that ladies have 
not perseverance in learning. Rather acknow- 
ledge that you will not let them persevere; that 
human invention has been exhausted in the con- 
trivance of means to obstruct their progress. 

But the spoiling of young ladies is not confined 
to such means as these alone. There is yet, I 
fear, a radical defect in the systems of female edu- 
cation, growing out of the fact, as I before inti- 
mated, that the wise heads have labored to give 
sex to education, and for fear it should not be 
female have made it effeminate. Heretofore, 
young ladies have been educated for girls rather 
than women. But say you ‘surely you would 
not put old heads on young girls.’ No, not I: 
nor on old women either. I would preserve the 
vigor and vivacity of youth to the latest period 
possible. The sands of life will run out fast 
enough without shaking the glass, and dark, un- 
lovely age will come unbidden. I would gladly 
snatch the muscles from the grasp of the stay- 
maker, to support the sinking frame of age; I 
would fondly rescue the nerves from the blight- 
ing touch of the novelist, to sustain the shocks of 
adversity which beset the wisest and the best. 
What I mean is, that in youth, when all the fac- 
ulties are vigorous, something should be learned 
which would be of service in middle and old age. 
That all the seed time of life should not be spent 
in planting sickly vernal flowers in the mental 
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garden; flowers which must fade ere midsummer, 
and leave the mind a barren. When we read of 
the superstitious Laplander storing the coffin of 
his deceased friends with bread, and meat, and 
brandy, to supply his wants in the world of spir- 
its, we are forced to smile. But scarcely less 
ridiculous is the conduct of parents who keep 
their daughters employed exclusively in learning 
accomplishments, which, after five-and-twenty, are 
laid aside as useless—mere husband catching ac- 
complishments, which, for aught I know, are . well 
enough in themselves, but after they have done 
their work are of no more service. 

Closely connected with this branch of the sub- 
ject, is a cruel practice which destroys both the 
body and mind of young ladies, and forms one of 
the reasons why there are so few ripe scholars 
among them. It is the practice of forcing them 
into society at so tender an age, that neither body 
nor mind can be matured—at an age when the 
other sex are regarded as mere children ; and at 
which girls must be taught to know that they are 
mere children, before we shall see a generation of 
intelligent women. This is the fault of the moth- 
ers rather than the daughters. Mothers seem to 
concede that their daughters were created for 
transitory toys, and that, like hot-bed plants, they 
are to be forced intodwarfish maturity, while they 
are yet infants. Education finished, and interest- 
ing young ladies at thirteen—two years to dance 
the rounds of fashion, and make impressions— 
married at fifteen—constitutions broken at twenty 
—care-worn and haggard at twenty-five—infirm 
old women at thirty—at thirty-five, when they 
ought to be in the full vigor of youth and beauty, 
carried to the grave.” 


This passage needs no comment. We wish it 
might be read and appreciated by every person in 
the land. Our author then remarks upon the 
extravagances of parents in teaching their daugh- 
ters—-of living beyond their means, and bringing 
them up in idleness, that they may usher them, 
all delicate and fashionable into society, and 
“‘wheedle them into wedlock while they are mere 
children.” 
girls are defrauded of their education, forced into 
immature womanhood, premature matrimony, and 
untimely graves.” 

After noticing with pungency the havoc which 
pride and vanity make among the sons and daugh- 
ters of the wealthy and the proud, he proceeds as 
follows to answer the question asked by those 
who contend for the mental infirmity of woman, 
viz: ‘* Why is it that in our country distinguished 
men so far outnumber distinguished women ?” 


Thus, he says, “ thousands of young 


““Whenee comes the galaxy of brilliant lights 
stretched across the hemisphere, from cne extreme 
to the other? Are they the sons of the rich, the 
great, the powerful? No, not they. With few 
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exceptions, all the distinguished men of our na- 
tion have arisen from the humbler walks of life, 
by their own unaided efforts; while, constituted 
as society is, it is next to impossible for a woman, 
by her own efforts, to rise one step above the level 
on which she enters the stage of life. By a lucky 
marriage, or some other whim of fortune, her 
condition is sometimes made better; but she never 
rises from obscurity to splendor by an effort of her 
own. Why this difference? Let me illustrate 
by a familiar example. Francis and Isabella were 
children of the same birth—nursed on the same 
bosom—dandled on the same knee—hushed to 
sleep by the same lullaby—fed on the same homely 
fare—clad in the same russet weed ; and possessed 
originally of the same powers of mind. Both 
were orphans before they saw the light. In infan- 
cy they lived in poverty, and in youth supported 
a widowed mother by their daily labor. Both 
sprung up to maturity, he a man, she a woman, 
without even the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. As yet ambition had never disturbed the 
repose of either. Francis had heard of towns and 
cities, and wise men and great men, and schools 
and colleges where the sons of rich people learned 
strange things; and impelled by some unaccount- 
able emotion, he wandered from home to see and 
hear for himself. By chance he heard wise men 
talk, and he said to himself, ‘I, too, will be wise.’ 
He heard an orator entrance the multitude with 
his eloquence, and he said, ‘I, too, will be an 
orator.’ He went home, and, exchanging work 
with a country schoolmaster, learned to read. 
But he had no books, and no one gave him any. 
He worked while sluggards slept, and with his 
earnings bought a book, and read it. By the 
same process he bought another, and read that 
also; and another, and another, until the learned, 
who know but one way of getting knowledge, 
wondered how and where he had learned so much. 
For a while the great ones laughed at him, but in 
vain. They frowned on him, but to noeffect. He 
was neither to be laughed nor frowned from the 
arena. He pursued his way with awkward but 
gigantic steps, till at length, the ease with which 
he trod down opposition gave a grace to his motion, 
and acharm to his rudeness. Envy uncoiled her 
snakes as he passed along, 
* But those who hated, dared not to despise.’ 

At length, when their friendship could be of no 
service to him, the great ones reached out their 
hand, and he condescended to accept it. The 
fair ones smiled upon him, and he stooped to re- 
ceive their caresses. He allied himself to wealth 
and power, and both are honored by the alliance. 
But what befel the sister? Before her brother had 
set his foot on the threshold of the temple of 
fame, she was married to an inglorious clown, the 
mother of a family, and doomed to drudge out her 
days in obscurity, from which her brother cannot 
now rescue her. Such is the fate of thousands of 
women, endowed with talents that would have 
cast a hundred Hemans into the shade, if, before 
the cares of a family came upon them, the book 
of knowledge had been spread before their eyes. 
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‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.’ 


Away, then, forever away with the vulgar 
notion that ladies have not capacity for learning. 
Hitherto they have not had time to learn. They 
have not had opportunity to learn. They have 
not had encouragement to learn. Gravity and 
wit have laid ill-sorted heads together to defeat 
their efforts. Learning and ignorance have agreed 
together to deny their pretensions; and gallantry, 
their sole defender, has flattered their beauty at 
the expense of their understanding. Only give 
them a place in the lists, and an equal chance for 
the prize, and depend upon it, in the race of learn- 
ing they will outstrip the ungenerous pedants who 
laugh at their pretensions.” 


He next refutes the objection that “ladies have 
no occasion for the higher branches of learning,” 
by referring to their arduous duty of training the 
young mind, for which the advantages of learning 
are necessary. He also notices the influence of 
sound learning in ennobling women, as follows: 


* Took around, then, and read the lessons be- 
fore you. Who are those ladies who are always 
at home, when they have no business anywhere 
else—who visit their acquaintances to renew and 
perpetuate old and endearing friendship—who 
patrol the streets on errands of benevolence— 
whose families and households at home are pat- 
terns of neatness, taste and economy? They are 
the ladies whose education is substantial—thor- 
ough—masculine, if you prefer the term. On the 
other hand, who are those who ‘ gad about’ to col- 
lect and distribute the scandal of the city? Who 
parade the streets, to show their finery and make 
impressions? Who involve their husbands hope- 
lessly in debt for splendid equipages, and dash 
through scenes of fashionable amusement, while 
their children are left in the care of ignorant and 
crabbed nurses, to have their earliest lispings cor- 
rupted with barbarous English, and their tempers 
spoiled by revolts against the undignified govern- 
ment of a subordinate? They are the ladies 
whose education is shallow, and whose reading is 
light. Whose parents, instead of imbuing their 
minds with the sound and solid principles of 
mental, moral and religious education, studied 
only to make them attractive, by teaching them 
all that is showy, empty and worthless.” 


To show the influence of the mother over the 
destinies of the child, he cites the following illus- 
trations: 

“Lord Byron stands out before the world a 
monument of greatness and wretchedness. The 
world has sought for the reason in his proud 
spirit, his lame foot, his disappointed love, his un- 
happy match; but the secret at last is, that his 
mother was just such a woman as he was a man 
—like mother, like son. Talented, turbulent and 














undisciplined: alternately beating her son as if 
he had been a dog, and caressing him asif he had 
been an angel; till, by indiscriminate knocks and 
kisses, insults and flattery, she moulded him to 
her own unhappy image, and nothing could be 
more legitimate than his faults. John Wesley 
was as rare an example of a different character; 
who, with one of Lord Byron’s worst afflictions 
upon him, and infinitely more care and labor; yet, 
by serenity of temper, purity of life, and rigidity 
of discipline, preserved the vigor of youth to ex- 
treme old age; so that in his eighty-fifth year he 
could say, ‘My eye has not waxed dim, nor my 
bodily force abated.’ But Mr. Wesley had a 
mother for his guide who taught him all his ex- 
cellencies of mind and morals, by the combined 
influence of precept and example. Even his 
style of writing and speaking, unrivalled for its 
pith, purity, and scripture idiom, in the midst of 
all the rhetoricians of Oxford, he acquired from 
his mother’s letters. 
.” ge “es 3S” Freee 

‘A Persian mother on giving her son forty 
pieces of silver for his portion, made him swear 
never to tell a lie, and said, ‘ go, my son, I consign 
thee to God, and we shall never meet again till 
the day of judgment.’ The youth went away, 
and the party he traveled with was assaulted by 
robbers. One fellow asked the boy what he had 
got, and he said, ‘ forty dinars are sewed up in my 
garments.’ He laughed, thinking the boy jested. 
Another asked the same question and got the 
same answer. At last the chief called him and 
asked him the same question, and he said, ‘I have 
told two of your people already that I have forty 
dinars sewed up in my clothes.’ He ordered the 
clothes to be ripped open, and found the money. 
‘And how came you to tell this,’ said he. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ replied the child, ‘I would not be false to 
my mother, to whom I promised never to tell a 
lie.’ ‘Child,’ said the robber, ‘ art thou so mind- 
ful of thy duty to thy mother at thy years, and 
am I insensible, at my age, of the duty 1 owe to my 
God? Give me thy hand, that I may swear re- 
pentance on it.’ He did so, and his followers 
were all struck with the scene. ‘ You have been 
our leader in guilt,’ said they to the chief, ‘ be the 
same in the path of virtue ;” and they instantly 
made restitution of spoils, and vowed repentance 
on the boy’s hand. There is a moral in this sto- 
ry, which goes beyond the direct influence of the 
mother on the child. The noble sentiment infu- 
sed into the breast of the child is again transfu- 
sed from breast to breast, till those who feel i it, 
know not whence it came.’ 


But it is difficult to select passages from this ad- 
dress, and we will close by quoting the closing 
paragraphs. 


“ We are now in the twilight of woman’s glory, 
in which, through mingled lights and shades, her 
destiny looks more fantastic than at midnight.— 
But the day is coming in which she shall appear 
in the true moral majesty of her character. The 
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spirit of freedom has emancipated her from. sla- 
very to tyrants; and, ere long, she shall be re- 
deemed from the slavery of flatterers, too. She 
shall stand disenthralled alike from false applause 
and true contempt; to be praised when she acts 
wisely, and ridiculed when she acts foolishly: to 
know that something more than the compliments 
of hollow-hearted fops awaits her—that she was 
formed to be useful in time, and responsible in 
eternity. 

“Then shall she take her stand high on the 
rock of enduring fame. From the east—from the 
west—from the north—from the south, the winds 
of heaven shall come laden with incense to her 
shrine, and, kissing her feet, shall depart to tell 
in the ears of despots in other climes, that in this 
free republic, woman has attained the exalted end 
of her existence.” 


THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL.* 


A distinction is usually made between the Useful 
and the Beautiful; and Mr. Taylor in his address 
keeps up this distinction, but endeavors to show 
that they can, should and do exist in harmony. 
If we were to mark down our own views upon 
this subject, we should say, that nothing can be 
beautiful which is not also useful, although the 
useful may not always be beautiful. Our notions 
of the beautiful result from our nicer susceptibil- 
ities—the divine, spiritual portion of our being— 
the cultivation and gratification of which bring 
to us our purest pleasure, our highest happiness ; 
and as every thing which increases our enjoy- 
ment must be useful, there can be nothing 
beautiful which is not also useful. 

The composition before us is an excellent one, 
both in its matter and style, although in common 
with all addresses on such occasions, it is calcu- 
lated more to please than instruct, more to excite 
exthusiasm than enlighten the head. 

After the necessary preliminaries, the author 
thus discourses upon the Uservt: 


“Tf the present has one decided tendency, one 
marked feature, it is its Ulilitarian Spirit. No 
subject has been too sacred—no abuse too vener- 
able or potent, to escape that stern inquest of 
modern times, Cui bono? Is it useful? Utility 
has become the abrupt sentinel, whose challenge 
every interest and pursuit must undergo, and to 
which no evasive response can be returned—it 





* The Useful and the Beautifal—tpeir Relations and 
their Harmony. An Address delivered before the Alpha 


Delta Phi Society of Hamilton College, at its Twelfth 
Anniversary, Clinton, New York. 
lor. Esq., of Cincinnati. 


By James W. Tay- 
Utica, 1844. 
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has not hesitated to pluck the wizard beard of 
hoary error, Whether enthroned in the palace, or 
cowering in the cloister—the industry of the 
world has felt its irresistible sway—the intercourse 
of nations has been subjected to new maxims and 
sanctions in consequence of its general recogni- 
tion—in a word, the march and the mould of this 
new principle may beillustrated by a single phrase, 
which can never become hackneyed, so deep 
and composite is its meaning, THe NINETEENTH 
Century. But there are many observers, men 
of thoughtful and cultivated minds, who dwell 
upon the reverse of this picture, with sincere and 
sorrowful apprehension. They fear that by the 
development and ascendancy of this principle, the 
human mind will be degraded and materialized— 
that it will be summoned from: that “ Heaven of 
Invention,” so native to the faculties of Genius, 
to the sordid arena of mercenary pursuits. They 
see the soul imbruted—Pegasus toiling as the 
hack of the highway, the easel deserted, the love- 
liness of Nature disfigured, the poem left unfin- 
ished, and the forms of sculpture reposing 
unconceived, unimoulded, unchiselled in the shape- 
less slab of Carrara. But is the progress of 
Utility the funcral train of Sentiment, Art, Imag- 
ination? Alas for us, unless we can resist the 
conviction, for so much like Destiny seems the 
swift and strong carecr of this Idea, that nought 
would remain to us than to write upon the Past 
the sorrowful and despondent epitaph, ‘the 
beautiful is vanished and returns not.” But 
does this gad result siumber in our future ?—I 
trust rot. I cannot, I will not believe it. Who 
will not struggle long and earnestly with the 
conclusion, that these principles are so antagonist, 
so incompatible, when an opposite opinion would 
lead to such welcome issues—when the harmony 
of the Useful and the Beautiful, in all their varied 
relations, would be the day-spring from on high 
to our sorrow stricken orb, making it vocal with 
the airs of Eden, and shedding over this epoch of 
maturity the blessing and the radiance of its young 
existence.” 


After speaking of the scope of Utility, showing 
that it embraces a wide range, as Commerce, 
Knowledge, Discoveries, Inventions, and all the 
Reforms of the day, he remarks as follows upon 
the BeavTIFUL: 


“Turn we to the Beautiful, as we find it 
cherished by many a thoughtful and charined 
devotee. If I mistake not, the sphere of this 
sentiment is in the soul of Man—it is indifferent 
to our material wants, and surrenders their grati- 
fication to the lower instincts and passions of our 
nature—its ministry is to our intellectual and 
spiritual life—its gaze is upward, its aspirations 
ever yearning with passionate earnestness toward 
a distant and bright ideal, a more lovely Egenia, 
than the woodland apparition of Numa. How 
shall I analyze, how define this idea of the Beau- 
tiful ? It may be present to our consciousness, and 
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yet baffle the effort to clothe it in a formula of 
words. All must feel that there is a fitness and 
harmony of things, far transcending their collisions 
and discords—that there is a language of Nature 
and one common Humanity, which when listened 
to aright, is recognized as the voice of Universal 
Truth—there is a pervading spirit, which unites 
by the electric chain of sympathy and love, man 
to earth, earth to Heaven, and all to God. The 
emotions, produced by these influences, must 
suggest the sentiment of Beauty to every heart, 
that has not yet lost its original brightness. 

“The Beautiful is visible in the idealized forms 
of Art, as these crowd the canvass and awake 
the marble. From the deserts of Palmyra, the 
tombs of Egypt, the groves of Greece, and the 
hills of her, the stern and haughty spoiler of them 
all; from the banks of the Arno, the galleries of 
the Escuriel and Windsor, and even from the 
humble studios of our forest land, how gorgeous 
the train which sweeps before the half-shut eye 
of Fancy! But there is a higher inspiration than 
of Art, that which illumines the page of Genius. 
The pen has a spell to create the Beautiful, far 
transcending the pencil or the chisel. Nay: it 
possesses also the magic of power! 


‘ Behold 
The arch enchanter’s wand—itself a nothing, 
But taking sorcery from the master hand 
To paralyze the Cesars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless.’ 


“QO! the beautiful in intellect, sublimed by ima- 
gination, is the loftiest type of that sentiment ; 
and whenever a human soul is capable of giving 
it utterance, we pause, we thrill, we bow as in 
the presence of a gift from God.” 

He next discusses the relations of the Useful 
and the Beautiful, and reasons from the history of 
nations. The pursuit of the Useful adds to the 
relish of the Beautiful. 
Utilitarian people ; their commerce reached every 


The Athenians were a 


port, and embraced the products of every climc; 
yet “ Art was to them a reality of every day life, 
kindling the sensibilities of the meanest of the 
The Beautiful, which shared the 
garden of Plato, and the solitary pilgrimage of 


multitude. 


Homer, was also an inmate of the popular heart. 
* * * * But how barren of intellectual re- 
finement is the history of Sparta! and is it not 
explained by her system of industrial restraint 
and social tyranny, far worse than the doom of 
the Man in the Iron Mask, while Rome, with 
a policy equally alien from the idea of the Useful, 
may challenge the wonder of the world by her 
crushing career of force and fraud: but we ask 
in vain for her sculptors, her painters, her distinc- 
tive architecture.” 

But we have no space to give a complete 
view of this. interesting address, and must there- 


fore close our quotations and comments. 
Vol. 1. No. 5—40 
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Ir will perhaps be gratifying to the people of 
the State of Ohio, to learn, that there is a proba- 
bility of being entirely relieved from the heavy 
and crushing burdens which weigh them down 
to the very dust, imposed upon them by the hot- 
headed zeal of the visionary friends of education. 
From the Report, we learn that the Common 
School System of Ohio which sinks into such 
insignificance of importance, contrasted with the 
Penitentiary System, is rapidly going to dissolu- 
tion. We presume there are but few who will not 
be pleased with this happy omen of “ retrench- 
ment,” when they reflect that, the one is a source 
of some $30,000 profit to the State, while the oth- 
er, properly conducted, would cost at Jeast that 
amount, and by rapidly diminishing the number of 
convicts, would, in addition to its own expense, 


_ reduce, and finally entirely cut off this considera- 


ble item of revenue. What statesman of Ohio, is so 
narrow-minded as to advocate this “cut-throat” 
policy ?—to support an expensive institution which 
will destroy one fruitful source of revenue? This 
The true 
sons of our ‘pilgrim and revolutionary’ fathers, who 


should be made a matter of patrictism. 


’ of ancestral blood in their 


havethe “least drop’ 
veins, are called upon to arise in their might and 
stop this “everlasting clatter” about the ‘“ Com- 
mon School System,” which like a vampire sucks 
the life-blood of the State. The Penitentiary 
buildings are erected in a style of noble magnifi- 
cence, and surrounded by huge walls. Of these 
every patriot should be proud, and frown down 
any attempt to render them unserviceable to the 
State. Be firm, and the hostile system will be 
completely prostrated. It is on the retrograde, as 
the following facts conclusively demonstrate.— 
From the report of 1839, it appears that there were 
7295 public schools in the State; 7288 teachers; 
254,612 scholars: and from the report of 1844, 
there are 3,321 public schools; 3,389 teachers; 
and 48,870 scholars. This is the operation of the 
School System of Ohio, which affords much encour- 
agement to the friends of “‘ eeonomy and retrench- 
ment,” when it is considered that there are, at 
least, 9,700 schools, about as many teachers, and 
more than 400,000 scholars, that the Superinten- 





* Annual Report of the Secretary of State, on the Con- 
dition of Common Schools in the State of Ohio, for the 
year J€44. Columbus: fami. Galloway, Secretary of 
State. 
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dant knows nothing about. This state of things 


is eminently calculated to promote ‘ retrench- 


ment.” 
To “show up” these visionary advocates of the 


Common School System, we will quote a few pas- 
sages from this report: 


“To prosecute skilfully and successfully any 
mechanical branch, an individual must undergo 
an apprenticeship for years, and an applicant for 
service who could not exhibit the requisite testimo- 
nials would be rejected. ‘To command reputation 
and employment in professional life, the intellec- 
taal powers must be disciplined by years of pa- 
tient preparatory toil, and enriched with varied 
and extensive attainments. No similar necessary 
pre-requisites are demanded of a majority of our 
teachers. Multitudes professing a mere superfi- 
cial acquaintance with the mechanical branches of 
knowledge, inexperienced in the art of commu- 
nicating instruction, destitute of mental discipline, 
and, above all, strangers to those kind and eleva- 
ting emotions which consecrate the heart for so 
high an office, are “annually licensed to breathe 
intellectual life upon the slumbering elements of 
the mind, which is to sway our destinies, to watch 
the risings, and regulate the growth of the heart 
of many generations, and to stamp upon our peo- 
ple the enduring features of their character. It is 
true, that there is a large and meritorious class of 
self-sacrificing men who are ornaments to their 
high calling, and who are intensely interested in 
all plans for elevating the standard of qualifica- 
tions—and it is equally true, that the incompetency 
of teachers can be readily traced to the want of 
a quickened general sentiment, and appropriate 
legislation, Public opinion insensible to their po- 
sition and importance, has, like an iniquitous task- 
master, compelled them to ‘‘make bricks without 
straw,” scourged them with scorn for nct fulfilling 
its exorbitant uemands, whilst it has cut the 
sinews of that strength by which its hopes could 
be realized. Noclass of men has been so inade- 
quately compensated, and, consequently, the most 
available talent for teachers has sought more con- 
genial, because more profitable, employments.” 


Now read this extract, all ye friends of retrench- 
ment, and be amazed. Clap both hands upon your 
pockets and don’t let a cent escape for such a fool- 
ish object. 


“There is another subject, the establishment of 
** School Libraries,’ which has been adverted to 
by “the standing committee on School and School 
Lands ” of the Senate, and which will soon en- 
list the activities of our people. Other States 
have made auspicious and laudable efforts in this 
enterprise. The State of New York, by her 
“Library Law” of 1838 and 39, appropriated 
$53,000 annually, for five years, to this object, 
upon condition that a similar sum should be raised 
in the districts by direct taxation. By this co-ope- 
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rative action, five hundred and thirty thousand ’ 
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dollars have been expended in the purchase of 
more than two millions of volumes of various 
books. ‘There is no act of modern legislation, 
for educational interests, comparable to this in 
moral grandeur. It towers, in importance, over 
all her schemes for internal improvements, and 
plants her upon a basis of moral and intellectual 
power from which she cannot be dislodged. The 
legislature of Massachusetts has authorized a lib- 
eral expenditure, and her ‘ Board of Education’ 
has caused to be prepared a collection of books, 
entitled the “School Library,” for general distri- 
bution.” 


To show the total want of sound logic on the 
part of these men, we will quote another passage. 
Let it be remembe ed that Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, De Witt Clinton and Penn, lived some 
time ago. 


“We have now reached a crisis in popular edu- 
cation, fraught with eventful consequences. As 
friends of freedom and humanity, let us learn its 
great magnitude and importance from the testimo- 
ny of the venerable dead. Said the Father of his 
Country—‘ There is nothing that can better de- 
serve our patronage, than the promotion of science 
and literature Knowledge is, in every country, 
the surest basis of public happiness.’ Said Jeffer- 
son—‘ Make a crusade against ignorance, establish 
and improve the law for educating the common 
people. No other sure foundation can be devised 
for the preservation of freedom.’ Said Adams— 
‘A republican government without knowledge 
and virtue, is a body without a soul.’ Said De 
Witt Clinton—‘ Upon education we must rely for 
the purity, the preservation, and the perpetuation 
of republican government.’ Said the celebrated 
William Penn—‘ For learning be liberal. Spare 
no cost, for by such parsimony, all is lost that is 
saved,’ ” 


Now to close this review, we will quote the 
conclusion of the Report. 


‘We have embarked in the enterprise of car- 
rying the light of knowledge to every man’s 
habitation. The common schools, the lamps of 
freedom, and ‘sun of the people’s mind,’ were 
started under favorable auspices. Shall they ad- 
vance or retrograde? The foundation has been 
laid, the pillars reared, and the entire plan almost 
completed of a majestic temple, in whose sanctua- 
ries, and around whose altars would gather and 
repose the safety of our State, and the hopes and 
happiness of millions, The question—eclipsing 
by its importance all schemes of party ambition, 
and all other plans for aggrandizement—now 
comes home to the pride and patriotism of every 
bosom—Shall this edifice, dedicated to liberty, to 
learning, and to God, stand forth in increasing 
magnificence to the admiration of the world, or 
shall it crumble into ruins, a melancholy monu- 
ment of our former wisdom and greatness ?” 


Time will answer this question. 
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Tur next number will close the first volume of 
the Journal. 
volume, will be out early for May, of which we 
shall publish a large edition. We expect a large 
increase of patrons for the second volume; for 
we have the vanity to believe that those who have 
perused the Journal thus far, are satisfied beyond 
their most sanguine anticipations, and will seek 
every opportunity to kindly commend it to their 
friends and neighbors. We have nothing to say 
with regard to the Eastern Magazines, which are 
so extensively patronized in the West, but will 
use the language of one of the Press, and say to 
all who think of sending East for a Monthly, to 
“compare the Journal with any similar work, and 
refuse it, if you can;” and another editor remark- 
ed, that the ‘“‘‘ Knickerbocker,’ in its palmiest 
days was not superior to the Literary Journal.” 
The second volume shall not be surpassed by any 
work of the kind, in the variety and usefulness 
of its contents; and we ask those who possess 
any Western pride, to test the Journal by sub- 
scribing for, at least, one volume. It will require 
much money to make all the improvements we 
desire. There is a pleasant anecdote to this effect : 
Frederic the Great, King of Prussia, was once 
presented with a splendid snuff-box, as one of the 
best specimens of French art. It was passion- 
ately prized by his Majesty; but on learning that 
it was manufactured by one of his own subjects, 
he threw it away contemptuously, as unworthy 
Those who think noth- 
ing is worthy of notice, unless it come from the 


his royal consideration. 


East, can see the application. 


Amonc the Seminole Indians there is a singu- 
lar tradition, regarding the white man’s color and 
superiority. They say that when the Great 
Spirit made the Earth, ne also made three men, 
all of whom were fair complexioned ; and, that 
after making them, HE led them to the margin of a 
small lake and bade them leap therein and wash. 
One immediately obeyed, and came from the wa- 


The first number of the second | 
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ter pure and fairer than before ; the second hesita- 
ted a moment, during which time, the water agita- 
ted by the first, had become slightly muddied, and 
when he had bathed he came up copper-colored ; 
the third did not leap in till the water became 
black with mud, and he came‘out with its own 
color. Then the Great Spirit laid before them 
three packages of bark and bade them choose, 
and out of pity for his misfortune in color, gave 
He took hold of 
each package and having felt the weight, chose 
the heaviest, the copper-colored one then chose 
the second heaviest, leaving the white man the 
lightest. When the packages were opened, the 


the black man the first choice. 


first was found to contain spades, hoes, and all the 
implements of labor; the second enwrapped hunt- 
ing, fishing and warlike apparatus ; the third gave 
to the white man pens, ink, and paper—the engine 
of the mind—the means of mutual mental im- 
provement—the social link of humanity—the 
foundation of the white man’s superiority. 

Do you see that gentleman (?) with a gold 
headed cane, ruffled dickey, and clad from crown 
to sole after the latest fashion and with the dear- 
est quality, ‘ whipping it’ across Main street? He 
looks neither to the right nor the left, but presses 
What do you think 
urges him? Why, he just glanced at his tailor, 
who is coming down Main street like a ‘streak,’ 
with his hands full of accounts, among which is 


on like a man of business. 


his of one hundred dollars, for the suit he wears. 
Do you think he will catch him ?— it’s a fair race 
Look—there, he has met him— 
see how polite and pleasant the man is to his 


and clear way. 


creditor—all bows, pleasantness and flattery—how 
fascinating his movements!—there—the _ tailor 
feels better—he begins to laugh and joke—but 
something besides money has cured him. There 
again—they step into the “Bank Exchange,” 
where the whiskered gentleman treats him—drinks 
his health, and that of his ‘dear’ wife and all his 
‘sweet’ children. They separate with the credi- 
tor’s pledge that he will “call and settle” at pre- 
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cisely two o’clock P. M., and no mistake, Watch } 
him—where is he going ?—straight to the river, 
where a boat is in readiness for him. Who is he? 
Why, he is a perfect gentleman, and has flourish- 
ed in Cincinnati like a nabob for the last twelve 
months—-courted by all, praised by all, and _be- 
lieved by all to be decidedly a great man. 


Tuere—a poor, lame, sorrowful beggar has 





invaded our sanctum—‘ Sir, I am a poor man, 
and unable to work, and am compelled to ask a 
Well, think we, you look bad 
enough, but perhaps you do not feel exactly as 
You look as 


little assistance.” 


bad as you would have us think. 
though you were well fed, and we presume your 
distress and lameness increased about the time you 
arrived at the door. ‘‘ Where do you live ?” 
“T have no particular place of residence.” 
“ Flow long have you been in the city ?” 
“‘ Most of the time for a year past.” 
“How much money have you ?” 
“‘T—poh !” 


toward the ceiling—grunting, and looking con- 


and he paused—rolling his eyes 





temptuously, as though it were none of our busi- 
This was 
inquiring into private matters. He said no more, 
There, 


you rascal, you did not impose on us. There 


ness how much money he had. 
but turned to the door, and limped away. 


are many who really deserve the sympathies and 


alms of their fellow-beings. It is a good thing to 
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be charitable, but we should know that our gifts 
are put to good use. It is difficult, many times, 
to know what beggars are imposters. Every town 
and city should provide for supporting their own 
poor in comfortable style, and thus clear the coun- 
try of itinerant beggars. 

How truly Southey remarked when he said— 


—_—————"‘A wicked man 
Wears nothing holy.” 





There is nothing pleasant about him—his very 
appearances of good are pestilential, because they 
lend a hue of brightness to his sins, which charms 
while they devour. 


By request, a friend has furnished us with the 
following notice of one of our Western Artists, 
Tuos. D. Jones: 

Well may our citizen, sojourning in a distant 
land, feel a glow of honest pride warm his check 
and thrill his breast, at the mention of a Powers 
or a Clevenger; and we venture the opinion, that | 
nothing but a certificate of greatness from Italy is | 





wanting to place Mr. Jones on as enviable an 
eminence as that which they so justly occupy. 


There seems to be an intimate association existing 
between them, for their early strugglings to the 
goal of fame have been marked by a similar course 
of suffering and opposition. Indeed, it seems to 
be the inevitable doom of genius to pass through 
a severe ordeal, before attaining the accomplish- 
ment of any great end; and when it is remem- 
bered that he, who undertakes to pave a pathway 
to the temple—especially by pursuing the art of 
sculpture—does it at the risk of wanting bread to 
appease his hunger, our admiration should be 
doubly great, when we witness his manly triumph 
over every obstacle. 


But while now and then, an indomitable spirit 
rises superior to every opposition, and wrings 
from men the meed of approbation so grudgingly 
bestowed, how many are there who sink in irre- 
trievable hopelessness, beneath the hand of cold 
neglect, and pine out a miserable life, who, had 
the aid of generous encouragement been timely 
extended, would have erected imperishable monu- 
ments to their own names, and transmitted to pos- 
terity additional evidences of the skill and great- 





ness of the age in which they lived. It seems to 
be a generally accredited notion of the world, that 
privation is indispensible to the cultivating and 
maturing of genius. This may be so to the ex- 
tent that the shower is necessary to the growth 
and developement of the beautiful flower. But 
they seem to forget that while the gentle descend- 
ing rains cause it to expand in luxuriant splen- 
dors, the rude blast of the tempest torrent crushes 
it, blighted, to the earth. Do not smile, dear read- 
er, at the fanciful figure, for we think there is de- 
cidedly more truth than poetry in the illustration. 
It cannot be denied, that while the West is con- 
fessedly foremost in the production of artistical 
genius, she is hindmost in extending the hand of 


atemenestedar and ote 


encouragement and support. We think she is 
entitled to about as much credit in the premises, 
as the mother who should ruthlessly fling her 
beautiful and promising offspring on the cold char- 
ity of the world for its maintenance. We need 
no further evidence of her neglect, than to see 
the best productions of her most distinguished 
sons gracing the halls and galleries of foreign 
patrons, while our own country scarcely possesess 
an isolated instance of their genius. Why is this ? 
Surely poverty cannot be pleaded in extenuation ! 
Is it because the people of the West are not capa- 
ble of appreciating works of art? Well, this may 
possibly be, since there are no towering moun- 
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tains or majestic rivers—no roaring cataracts, or 
magnificent scenery around us to inspire the mind 
with images of the grand and sublime,—but we 
were never fitted for the office of satirist, and 
therefore yield its functions to those whom nature 
has gifted with more suitable qualifications. 


But we turn from these considerations to the 


subject of this notice. 


Though not of western origin, Mr. Jones’ 
reputation belongs exclusively to the West, for it 
was in Cincinnati his first efforts were made. 
The place of his birth is Oncida county, New 
York, adjacent tothe celebrated Falls of Trenton, 
where his earlier years were spent in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, principally clearing the unbroken 
forest, his father having been one of the early 
pioneers of that county. Butthough his habits of 
life were strictly those of a backwoods-man, his 
works furnish abundant evidence that the roar of 
the cataract had music for his spirit, and the giant 
mountain had its image of true sublimity for his 
fancy ; for we find in all that he does, all the 
poetry of nature, combined with that ease of con- 
struction, which shows, that while his mind was 
filled with vivid images of the grand, his judg- 
ment was so tempered as to blend them in beauti- 
ful harmony with the cooler and less impassioned 
forms of the real. 


He had reached his majority, when he accom- 
panied his father and the remainder of the family, 
to Ohio, and here in his new home he pursued 
various mechanic arts, never devoting himself ex- 
clusively to any calling, until he commenced stone- 
cutting, the trade of his father. 


This he pursued with diligence, being chiefly 
employed in the planning and construction of pub- 
lic works, until his arrival in our city, where he 
engaged in carving tombstones, monuments, «c., 
and the same little shanty, situated on the corner 
of Race and Seventh streets, in which Clevenger 
wrought his first rude chisellings, witnessed’the 
dawnings of that genius which placed him where 
he now stands. Most nobly has he sustained the 
Sanguine expectations of his friends, excited by 
his first efforts; which, we are fully borne out in 
saying, far surpass those of Powers and Clev- 
enger, both in vigor of expression and attitude, 
and mechanical execution. To show that we are 
not alone in this opinion, we quote the following 
extract of a notice taken by the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, of Mr. Jones’ first work—a copy of Clev- 
enger’s bust of Gen. Harrison. The Gazette 
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says: “To say that it is superior to the original 
bust by Clevenger, would not do it justice ; it is 
VERY MUCH superior, not only as a likeness, but 
in mechanical execution.” In noticing his se- 
a bust of Mr. J. H. Coleman, 





cond production 
modelled from life—the same paper says: “‘as a 
likeness, it is very striking: and in its mechanical 
execution it seems to us to be almost faultless. Its 
anatomy so far as we are capable of judging, is 
quite accurate, and its whole look life-like.” We 
might multiply such notices to any length, but, as 
Mr. Jones has not been to Italy to spend three 
days or a week, of course, it would be folly in us 
to press his high claims as an artist. Now we are 
far from supposing that the works of antiquity 
present no field of study and instruction, but the 
idea that a journcy to Italy is indispensible in or- 
der to the production of a finished artist, we think 
absurd. As well might we suppose it indispen- 
sible to the production of an able general, to visit 
the land of an Alexander, before leading the ar- 
mies of our country in time of invasion. The ele- 
ments of mind whichtrue genius possesses in itself, 
apart from those impressions made by the forms 
of exterior objects, are capable of producing works 
grand and sublime, the offspring of its own crea- 
tion, and its unaided productions of equal merit 
are more creditable to their author and his coun- 
sry. 


Mr. Jones’ next production was the “ Fireman,” 


_ executed for the ‘ Relief Fire Company, No. 2,” 








of this city, and now occupying the dome of their 
engine house. This is a colossal figure, eight feet 
in height, and represents a fearless “ Foreman,” 
in the act of urging his company to the scene of 
conflagration. Though’ not entirely faultless, it 
is a highly creditable piece, the attitude being ex- 
ceedingly bold, yet matural. This was his first 
attempt at statuary, and, considering this, we think 
His bust of E. S. Thomas, Esq., 


(to whose pen, the artists of Cincinnati owe more 


it unsurpassed. 


than to any other, for their introduction to public 
notice,) is to the very life 

“Whose accuracy all men durst swear for,” 
far surpassing the many likenesses taken of that 
His Ideal Dolphin, now the property 
of Jacob Hoffner, Esq., we have not seen; but it 


gentleman. 


is spoken of by connoisseurs as a master piece. 
His Group of eight figures, in alto and basso-re- 
lievo, wrought in beautiful freestone, should be 
seen by every one who doubts that we have a 
home-made artist. This we consider the most fin- 
ished and elaborate piece of sculpture ever execu- 
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ted this side the Mountains, and we think we 
might safely include the other side, without doing 
injustice toany. It was executed from a design by 
the classic F'laxman, and is an illustration of the 
words “Thy Kingdom Come,” representing the 
resurrection of the pious Mother. Immediately 
above the figure of the Mother, are two angels, 
one on either side, in the act of bearing her up- 
wards, and below are three cherubs floating at her 
feet, and assisting to conduct her ascension; the 
remaining two figures are seen in the back ground, 
being the daughter of the pious Mother, and an 
angel who is entrusted with her guidance. It is 
one of the most sublime specimens of art we have 
everseen. The heavenly serenity imparted tothe 
angels in the performance of their divine mission ; 
the truly cherub-like faces and forms of the che- 
rubs; the calm benignity and beautiful expres- 
sion depicted in the countenance of the Mother— 
cannot fail to inspire the mind with feelings of 
devotional admiration. It is, we think, as nearly 
faultless as art could possible make it, and the 
spectator will only wonder how the cold and life- 
less stone could be animated with so much of in- 
spiration. The skill displayed in the execution of 
the difficult drapery, the finish given to the angels’ 
pinions, and the whole detail, is truly astonishing. 
From this, we turn to our artist’s last performance 
—his bust of Mr. Clay, which at once places him 
by the side of the best sculptors America has pro- 
duced. So true to nature has he given us the 
great Statesman, that 

The wrapt observer strugg'es which he may 

Admire, the sculptor most, or most his Cuay ; 

Each faithful lincament so truly rife 

With genius vivid and Promethean life, 

He waits expectant for those lips to part, 

Forgetful that their tones may never start, 

Till to the former yields the meed, though loth, 

Since ’tisthe CLay proclaims immortal both ; 

And yet, maturer judgment needs must give 

The genius most which bids the genius live. 

Those who have seen the gicat original when 
kindled with the fire of his wonted powers in de- 
bate, would, at a glance, detect the faultlessnes of 
the execution. It is so faithful a transcript that 
the voice only is wanting to present us with the 
identical man. The writer has seen, he believes, 
all the likenesses of Mr. Clay yet offered to the 
public, both by the most eminent sculptors and 
painters of ‘America, and that of the Italian 
sculptor, Petrich, and they all fall far short of this. 
Those of Greenough, Clevenger and Petrich are 
so obscure as likenesses, that the spectator requires 
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to be told who they are intended to represent, 
while the atitude is altogether heavy and speech- 
less. This may scem to some like an attempt to 
build up one at the expense of others; but those 
who have seen the respective works will admit 
that we have said no more than rigid justice de- 
mands. We would fain extend this sketch still 
further, but the limits assigned us will not admit 
of it; and we close by congratulating Amer- 
ica, and more particularly the West, on this 
star added to her already bright and glorious 
galaxy. J. B. H. 


Mrs. Anna Peyre Dinnies.—Our valued and 
already celebrated contributor, * Morn,’ is about 
following the good example of Mrs. Nichols and 
Mrs. Welby, in publishing a book. The pub- 
lishers have in hand a collection of poems, never 
before published, which is to be entitled ‘The 
Floral Year.” It consists of twelve ‘ bouquets,” 
(poetic ones,) each poem being upon some flower 
which can be culled in the month, to which the 
bouquet belongs. Therefore there will be twelve 
poetical parts to the work, and in each part seve- 
ral poems. We understand that it is the publish- 
ers’ intention to put the work forth in elegant 
style; and we doubt not it will meet the extensive 
patronage which it richly deserves. Its being 
original, never before published, enhances its 
value to us,and we doubt not that this will be 
appreciated by others also. Success to ‘ Moina,’ 
and all Western writers, who, like her, deserve it. 

Onto Lunatic AsytuM.—We have before us 
the Report of the Directors and Superintendant 
If there be any 
means of doing good which should be cherished 


of this beneficent institution. 


with the best sympathies and most ample liberality 
of the public, this is one; for it can 


‘Minister to a mind diseased, 
And pluck from the heart a rooted sorrow.” 








It gives relief to the most unfortunate of our race. 
It breaks up the thick darkness of the o’er-clouded 
Mind, and pours into her desolate chambers the 
light of Reason. It takes into her kind arms the 
reason-bereft son and daughter who are lost to 
themselves and their friends, and by the gentle 
ministrations of charity and love, restores them 
back amid the joy and gladness of those who 
sorrowed for their fall. 

We have not space to speak of this institution 
particularly. The extensive additions, for the 
building of which the Legislature made provision 
at its last session, are being built on a magnificent 
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plan, and when completed will afford room for all | 


of this unfortunate class in the State. 

As the main object of these reports is to instruct, 
we would suggest the propriety of stating in the 
tables the moral character of each patient. We 
cannot get a very satisfactory account from this 
report, of the influence of vice in producing in- 
sanity. We think but very few of those who 
live virtuously are liable to this dreadful affliction. 
Let some brief statement of the lives of the insane 
be given, that those who indulge the least vice 
may have a mirror in which to see their own hag- 
gard deformity. 

Wuar confounded liars some men are. We 
knew an individual so given to amusing his friends 
with large stories, that he could be at once detect- 
ed by his manner of speaking. He spoke with 
much stammering and hesitation when speaking 
truth, but with great fluency when telling a lie. 
One morning a traveler ‘ put up’ at a tavern in the 
neighborhood of his residence, who, it was soon 
discovered by the heroes of the bar-room, was more 
inclined to entertain his auditors with an account 
of wondrous things he had neither seen nor 
heard of than with, to him, the dull narrative of 
facts. A discussion soon arose among the afore- 
said heroes, concerning the respective merits of 
the stranger and the home liar. At last it was 
resolved to callin the latter; which being done, 
and the common civilities being passed, he began 
by inquiring the news. ‘ No news in particular,” 
said the stranger, “‘ have you any?” “ Nothing,” 
was the reply ‘only I understand that North 
river has recently taken fire, and three miles of it 
near new York city burned up.” ‘O!” the 
stranger rejoined, ‘that’s no news; I was there 
at the time, and saw the fish brought into market 
with their scales burnt off!” 


We understand that the exercise of reading 
aloud is attracting much attention in London. 
Several articles on the subject have been recently 
published in the metropolitan journals. A cele- 
brated actor has been entertaining large audiences 
by reading Shakspeare, and has been employed 
to give private lessons at the palace. This 
exercise is of great importance, and can doubtless 
be made interesting. It is a curious fact, that 
among those who even boast of high scientific 
and literary acquirement, there are but few who 
All can, of 
course, understand themselves, but very few can 
make the author understood by those for whose 


can read the English language. 
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benefit they are reading. How many clergymen 
are there in America who can read a hymn intel- 
ligibly? We think their number is not ‘legion.’ 
There is nothing more annoying, especially in 
church, than bad reading, and there is no exercise 
It would be 


well for young men who are preparing for the 


more agreeable than good reading. 


services of the pulpit, to pay some attention to 
this branch of their education. 


Ovr thanks are particularly due the Editor of 
the Boston Atlas for the very gentlemanly re- 
marks he addressed to us in relation to a passage 
in the ‘ Editors’ Table’ of the Journal for January. 
The meaning and spirit of said passage was 
grossly misconceived by another Editor, who made 
some severe reflections upon it, which were co- 
pied into the said Atlas with this preface, to wit: 
“The low cant of Jacobinism, and the dirty ap- 
peals to the dirtiest jealousies of our nature, are 
thus detected and rebuked by,” &c. Now we 
believe the Editor of the Boston Atlas had never 
seen the Journal, and consequently he knew as 
little of what he was writing as a baboon knows 
of an editor’s duty. He could not have applied 
terms to us that we consider more false in signifi- 
cation, foul in the motive of their author, and 
slanderous on the spirit by which we are actu- 
ated. ‘The low cant of Jacobinism,” eh! Look 
at your own heart, and see where the “cant” 
belongs. ‘Dirty appeals to the dirtiest jealousies 
of our nature,” eh! and this language applied to 
us, who have no motive to make such “ appeals,” 
and more than all, not the baseness to do so. 
Every one who has perused the five numbers of 
the Journal, now published, can tell better of the 
spirit that is in us. We think the Boston Editor 
would do more for his own reputation, if he would: 
“look before leaping,” ‘ 
and examine before libelling. The Editor from 


think before speaking,” 


whom he quoted, used no language like the 
above, but has uniformly treated the Journal in a 


| liberal and gentlemanly manner. The unfortu- 
| mate passage in our January Number, has dis- 


| pleased both Whigs and Democrats. We care 


nothing for this, for we have written nothing to 
which either party can take exception. We have 
not the least sympathy with any party. We belong 
to the great brotherhood of humanity. We know 
not the politics of the “ Boston Atlas,” neither do 
we care. The Editor has treated us ungentle- 
manly and abusively, and we charge it upon him. 

Ir is reported that the house of Rothschilds has 
loaned to various European nations as follows: to 
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Prussia, $25,000,000; to Hesse, $1,000,000; to { slide.” What we wish to convey is, that one of 


Darmstadt, $500,000; to Austria, $18,000,000 ; 
to Russia, $18,400,000; to France, $190,800,000; 


loans and creditors of nosmallimportance! This 
appears almost incredible. If the Rothschilds 
have been able to loan so much money, what 
must be the aggregate of their wealth! What 
contrasts do the people of England present! 
While one possesses a princely fortune, and lives 
in all the luxury that money can command, an- 
other is compelled to labor sixteen hours in twenty- 
four, together with his wife and children, to get a 
scanty subsistence—yea, worse than this, is forced 
upon the cold charity of the people, and many 
times suffers every privation and sorrow that hu- 
manity can endure, before submitting to the hard 
and humiliating lot of the pauper. Can it be 
possible, that the Rothschilds are entitled to such 
an immense wealth? Were the earth and all its 
comforts created for the enjoyment of a few? 
How can they sleep amid their vast possessions, 
free from the annoying dreams of poverty-tortured 
humanity ! 

IF’rom a notice of the Penitentiary Report of 
Pennsylvania, we take the following, which shows 
the influence of intemperance in producing crime: 

“Of the 1,916 in the Eastern Penitentiary, 
twelve hundred and ten, drank to intoxication, 386 
were moderate drinkers, of ten we have no posi- 
tive statement, and 310 were sober persons. Of 

the 130 convicts to the Western Penitentiary du- 
ring the last year, 110 were intemperate, 11 were 
moderate drinkers, and 9 sober. ‘These facts need 
no comment.” 

Tue New Englanders and their lineal descen- 
dants, have formed a N. E. Society in Cincinnati, 
for the purpose of perpetuating the good spirit of 
their ancestors, and for promoting moral and in- 
tellectual improvement. We care not how many 
associations are formed for benevolent objects; 
and as long as the members of this socicty are free 
from that pride of birth which induces the rankest 
aristocracy, we shall bid them God speed. 

To Corresponpdents.—We wish all through- 
out the West and South-West who can wield a 
pen and inscribe an idea, to distinctly understand, 
that we have abundant room for their productions, 
We have written much ourselves “to order,” as a 
tailor would make a coat for a gentleman who has 
appointed his wedding at precisely six o'clock P. 
M.; and if our reputation be not already “ butch- 
ercd” thereby, it is a wonder. But “ what is writ 
is writ,” and with this apology we must “‘Ict it 
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_ us being absent, ‘‘ pushing” the Journal most of 


| the time, the other has his ‘‘ hands full” without 
to England, $100,000,000, making $353,700,000— | 








writing much more than he should do, and we 
wish those who can write to have a little compas- 
sion upon us, and fill up the Journal themselves. 
We have now got such instruction in our “trade” 
as will enable us to do justice to any article we 
may receive. ‘“ Enough on this head.” 

We thank the fair author for the sweet lines on 
page 272, and also for the compliment she gave in 
permitting us to usher them by a title of our own 
selecting. We are not very poetic, and fear we 
have not met her expectations in their “ christen- 
Let us hear from her again. The reader 
will please credit the article on “International 
Copyright” to E. P. Norton, Esq., of Cincinnati. 
His name was omitted by mistake. We have 
discovered the real author of ‘‘ A Reminiscence of 
an old Bachelor,” in the third number, who is not 
John Smith, Esq., but D. Piatt, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati, and our readers will be happy to learn 
that he has “a few more left of the same sort” 
for their amusement, The reader of “ Leaves 
from my Journal” is requested to ‘hold his hair” 
for another month, and he will get the conclusion 
of “Catching the Wild Horse.” It is rather out 
of character, we know, to leave an article so ab- 
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ruptly, but the author sent the piece in two par- 
cels, and the first was put in type while we were 
both absent from the city, and the other did not 
arrive until it was too late to publish it in this 
number. We ask the author’s pardon, and hope 
We have about 
thirty articles on hand, (twenty-five poems) some 
of which will be published. 

From A. Billings & Son, of Nashville, we 
acknowledge the receipt of several valuable works, 
the merits of which we will review in our next 
number. Among them we note, Caroline Hal- 
sted’s “Life of Richard III,” ‘ Lord Eldon,” 
Griswold’s ‘Poets and Poetry of England,” 
Gregg’s “ Life on the Prairies,” &c., &e. 

Also, from Robinson & Jones, of Cincinnati, 
we have the ‘Consulate and Empire of Napole- 
on,” “Texas and the Gulf of Mexico,” and 
“'The Chimes, a Goblin Story.” 

We recommend our readers to the shelves of 
these polite and attentive booksellers. They con- 
tain everything “new,” and evince the good taste 
of the firms. In the cheap periodical line they are 
also well supplied, 


he will continue his favors. 

















